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Portrait OF Mr. EDMUND STURGE, 


Late Vice-President of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
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[Zhe Editor, whtlst grateful to all correspondents who may be kind enough 
to furnish him wth information, desires to state that he ts not responsible for 
the views stated by them, nor for quotations which may be tnserted from other 
journals. The object of the REPORTER zs to spread information, and articles 
are necessarily quoted which may contain views or statements for which thetr 
authors can alone be held responstble. | 





The late Mr. Bdmund Sturge, 


VicE-PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


THE last number of Zhe Reporter contained a short paragraph announcing 
the death, on the 28th June, of Mr. Epmunp SturGe, who for many years 
has been considered by his fellow labourers as the father of the ANTI-SLAVERY 
Society. For about thirty years Mr. SturGe may have been said to have 
devoted the greater part of his time gratuitously to the work of that Society. 
Of the earlier periods of his life we glean a few particulars only from the 
local press. From these notices we learn that he was born at Olveston, 
Gloucestershire, in December, 1808, and was consequently in his eighty-fifth 
year. On leaving school he went to live in Birmingham, where he 
subsequently joined his brother JoHN in a business of manufacturing 
chemists. This business was afterwards transferred to Alderman CLayTon, 
and it is stated that the manufacture of phosphorus, so successfully carried 
on by Messrs. ALBRIGHT and WILSON, was a branch of the same concern, 
though Mr. SturGE does not appear to have been a partner in the latter 
business. We believe that during the earlier part of his career Mr. EpMunp 
STURGE was residing with his brother, JosepH SturGE, at Birmingham, with 
whom he worked actively in the Anti-Slavery cause, and in the subsequent 
agitation against the apprenticeship system in the West Indies. 

It is well known that the action taken by Mr. JosEpH STURGE in 
organising a visit to the West Indies by himself and a few ardent friends, 
and the luminous report which they brought back and circulated all over the 
country resulted in an indignant and peremptory demand for the immediate 
extinction of a system which had been found to be more hateful and cruel 
than even Slavery itself. In the bringing out of this report, and in the steps 
taken to rouse the country against the apprenticeship system, Mr. EpMunD 
StuRGE took an active part. In 1838 the apprenticeship system became 
extinct, and the object of the Central Negro Emancipation Committee 
having been attained, a new organisation was formed, in 1839, under the 
denomination of the 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 


for the universal abolition of Slavery and the Slave-trade, the protection of 
the rights and interests of the enfranchised population of the British 
Colonies and of all persons captured as Slaves. Many of the leading members 
of the older anti-Slavery societies joined this association, Mr. JosEPH SturGr 
taking an active part in the direction of its affairs. Of this Society Mr. 
EDMUND STurRGE became a Life Member in 1840. 

In 1841 Mr. SturGE married Miss Lyp1a ALBRIGHT, of Charlbury. Their 
long and happy union lasted until the end of 1892, they having celebrated 
their golden wedding in 1891. This interesting occasion was made memo. 
rable by the presentation of a handsomely-bound Address from the Britisx 
AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAvERY Society, which was signed by the Royal 
Patron, the Prince or WALES, and by nearly all the Members of the Com- 
mittee. Amongst these names occurs that of the late Cardinal MANninc. 

Mr. SturRGE was a man of few words, but what he said or wrote was 
always to the point, and his letter acknowledging receipt of the Address is a 
model of terseness. It contains allusions to earlier portions of his life, of 
which no one now has any personal cognisance, and is therefore reproduced 


here. 


CHARLBURY, OXON, August 6th, 1891. 
My Dear FRIEND, 


Please to convey to our Committee, on behalf of my wife and myself, our 
grateful sense of their kindness, and even of their extravagant appreciation of service, 
only rendered in common with their own. 

My early interest in the Anti-Slavery cause was due to my residing in the family 
of my brother, the late JosEpH SruRGE, when, as early as 1824, the agitation was 
commenced for the extinction of British Colonial Slavery. Most fearful were, 
humanly speaking, the odds against it, and very fanatical it seemed. The West India 
body were dominant in Parliament, and controlled every Ministry, few of either the 
Lords or Commons who were not, directly or indirectly, interested in West India 
property, the father of our late Premier being the largest of British Slave-owners. 

It is true that WILBERFORCE still survived, and the first JamMEs STEPHEN power- 
fully advocated the cause of the Slave in the press, while his son, the late Sir James 
STEPHEN, was its unknown, but not less efficient, advocate in the Colonial Office, as 
far as was compatible with his official position, But even these gentlemen then 
confined themselves to the ameliorating of the Slave’s condition, and discouraged 
the advocacy of a present emancipation. 

It was not till 1868 that my avocations compelling a residence in London enabled 
me to become a regular attender of the Committee, which, in more recent years, has 
afforded me the privilege of becoming acquainted with gentlemen whose great know- 
ledge and experience, and great services in connection with this cause, have far 
exceeded mine. | 
Believe me to be, very truly, 

EDMUND STURGE. 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, Secreéary. 
Early in the sixties Mr. SturGe visited the Island of Montserrat, where 


he remained for about twelve months, promoting the cultivation of the West 
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Indian lime, an industry which subsequently developed into the Montserrat 
Lime Juice Company, a body of which he was director up to the time of his 
death. 

His ANTI-SLAVERY Work. 

Mr. StuRGE became a Member of the Committee of the BririsH AND 
ForeIGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society in the year 1860, and although he modestly 
states in his letter above-printed, that it was not until 1868 that he was able 
to become a regular attender, we find from the archives of the Society that 
in 1861 he was present at eleven of the monthly meetings of the Committee, 
and at seven in 1862. In 1863, he appears to have been absent in Mont- 
serrat, but in the three years previous to 1868 he attended no less than 
twenty-four times. The total number of his attendances, as shown by the 
Committee Book, was 322, representing an annual average of 9°75, and when 
we consider that, during four of these years he had passed beyond the 
patriarchal age of fourscore, some slight idea may be formed of his 
devotion to the work. This work was by no means fully represented by his 
attendance at committees, for in 1870 we find' him acting as Honorary 
Secretary of the Society in conjunction with the late JosepH Cooper and 
Rosert A sop, and on the death of these gentlemen, the sole duty of that 
office devolved upon him. 

The written records of the Society give no chronicle of the constant and 
arduous work carried on by Mr. SturGE in the prosecution of the object to 
which he had devoted his life, and probably none but the officials who acted 
under him can form any idea of the persistency and devotion with which he 
strove to carry out the objects of the ANTI-SLAVERY SocrETy. His fellow- 
workers on the Committee were impressed by the earnestness and large 
heartedness of their respected chief, though none of them were in a position 
to enter into the wonderful detail of a life so self-contained and so consistent 
in its endeavour “to undo the heavy burdens, to let the oppressed go free, 
and to break every yoke.” 

So much, however, were the Committee impressed by Mr. SturGe’s 
fitness for the post that, in 1882 they elected him permanent chairman of 
their body, an office which had never before been held by any person. This 
position Mr. SrurGe held until the year 1891, when, owing to some difference 
of opinion between himself and some of his colleagues on matters which he 
considered of vital importance to the Society, he resigned his office. Subse- 
quently, however, he was induced to accept the post of Vice-President of the 
Society, which he continued to hold until within a few weeks of his death. 

It would be a long task, and would require much research among long- 
buried Minutes of the Society’s labours, to recall the many occasions on 
which Mr. SturGE has drafted memoria!s to the Government affecting the 
life and labour of the coloured peoples of Asia and Africa, or has arranged 
for deputations to wait upon Foreign or Colonial Ministers, though it is 
satisfactory to know that most of these are printed in back numbers of the 
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Anti-Slavery Reporter, and would be available to anyone undertaking to 
write a biography of this eminent philanthropist. Within the past twelve 
years Mr. Epmunp Srurce has taken a conspicuous part in various public 
meetings, the remembrance of which still lives in the memory of his col- 
leagues and of many amongst the general public. In 1882 he was present at a 
meeting of the Anti-SLtavery Society in Willis’s Rooms, presided over by 
the late Eart or SHAFTESBURY, which meeting was memorable for the active 
and energetic part taken by His Eminence Cardinal MANNING, the Right 
Honourable W. E. Forster, and by Senhor Joacuim Nasuco, President of 
the Anti-Slavery Society of Brazil, who gave an eloquent and impressive 


oration. 
JUBILEE OF EMANCIPATION. 


In 1884 the Society celebrated the Jubilee of Emancipation in the British 
Colonies, and those who were present will not forget the impressive scene 
presented by the Guildhall when H.R.H. THE PRINCE oF WALES presided 
over an Anti-Slavery meeting such as had not been seen in the City of 
London since the days of C.arkson. The heir to the British throne was 
supported by the highest dignitaries in the State, Church, and the various 
bodies of the laity. There is no occasion to enter into detail regarding this 
very important gathering; but we cannot forget the modest part taken by 
the venerable chairman of the ANTI-SLAVERY SociETy, who, sitting quietly 
on the backmost bench of the platform, seemed only anxious to avoid 
recognition. His friend, the Right Hon. W. E. Forster, however, was 
determined that he, to whom the honour of the occasion was mainly due, 
should not be thus hidden, for he good humouredly turned round and called 
the attention of the Prince or WatEs to the calm Quaker who had devoted 
his life to the great cause of abolition. Pointing to Mr. SrurGe, he 
concluded his speech with these memorable words :— 

“One word more. It is only due to those who have worked hard that I should 
not let this meeting separate without doing what this most modest of men would find 
fault with me for doing, and alluding to the name, honoured in the Anti-Slavery cause, 
of my old friend, Mr. SrurGe. I look back to my boyhood and he then looked as old 
as he does to-day; and to-day he looks as young as he did then, and many years 
younger, and with that energy which seems his characteristic; and now in his 
declining years, when even he cannot last much longer, I rejoice that he should be 
here to-day, and feel that we all are determined to go on with this work ; so that if 
not in his lifetime, in the lifetime of many I see before me, this great blot on civilisa- 
tion will be swept away, and man shall cease from enslaving his fellow men.” 


CARDINAL LAVIGERIE AND Mr. STuRGE. 


Coming to more recent times we see Mr. SturGce again taking a 
prominent part in the furtherance of the Anti-Slavery cause. In the summer 
of 1888 CarDINAL LAVIGERIE suddenly appeared in London in furtherance 
of his great crusade. Without waiting to consult any of his colleagues, for 
which there was no time, Mr. SturGE and the Secretary entered into arrange- 
ments to organise a great public meeting to hear the eloquent French orator 
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denounce the horrors of the Slave-trade. None who were present will forget 
the unique spectacle then presented of a member of the Society of Friends 
sitting upon a public platform between two Cardinals of the Roman Church, 
an incident which showed the world that in the cause of humanity no 
differences of religion or politics were allowed to stand in the way by this 
venerated and venerable philanthropist. 

Nor should it be forgotten that, from the Resolution passed at that 
meeting, and mainly drawn up under the personal superintendence of Mr. 
STURGE, sprang the subsequent action which eventuated in the great debate 
in the House of Commons, which brought about the convening of the 


BrussELS CONFERENCE. 


Although Mr. SturGE was unable to attend personally that Conference, 
owing to his great age and the inclemency of the weather, the Society was 
represented by a deputation of its body, and it is gratifying to note the 
handsome recognition of Mr. SrurGe’s services by Her Majesty’s Representa- 
tive at the Court of Brussels. Addressing the Conference, Lorp VIVIAN 
spoke as follows :— 


“THE BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, whose name and reputation 
are doubtless known to most of the members of the Conference, has begged me to ask 
permission to be allowed to present to the Conference various documents’ it has 
prepared relating to the Slave-trade. At the same time it offers to place at the service 
of the Conference, if desired to do so, any further information it may be able to afford, 
as the result of its long experience and attentive study of the question. 

“This Society, ever since its foundation, fifty years ago, has always been at the 
head of the Anti-Slavery movement, and has incessantly maintained a long and difficult 
struggle against the Slave-trade. In its ranks are to be found men eminent as 
abolitionists, whose lives have been dedicated to the advancement of the work which 
is now entrusted to us. H.R.H. THE PRINCE oF WALEs is patron of the Society, and 
its venerable Chairman, Mr. EpMuNpD SrurGE, is only prevented by the increasing 
burden of his four-score years from coming to Brussels to pay his personal respects to 
a Conference which is the realisation of the dream of his life.” 


Thus is it gratifying to know that the name of the late father of the 
AnTI-SLAVERY Society is indelibly engraved in the records of the Acts of 
the Brussels Conference. 

THE CONGRESS OF BERLIN, 1878. 


On the assembling of the Great Powers of Europe in 1878 to determine ques- 
tions in relation to the Ottoman Empire, it was deemed advisible by the friends 
of the Anti-Slavery cause in view of the important bearing which Slavery in 
Turkey, and the Mohammedan East, bore upon the African Slave-trade, that 
steps should be taken to obtain a declaration by the Powers which should 
lead to the punishment, as pirates, of the traders in human flesh. This was 
the policy which the British Government had advocated at the Conference of 
Verona in 1822, when the late WILLIAM ALLEN, representing the Anti-Slavery 
party in England, had the warm support of the Duke of Wellington in this 
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matter. Mr. SturGE was therefore requested by the Committee to proceed 
to Berlin in company with two of his colleagues, and endeavour to obtain an 
International Declaration to the above or similar effect. Important political 
reasons prevented the Plenipotentiaries of Great Britain taking the initiative, 
but the occasion was not lost, for the interviews which took place between 
the Anti-Slavery Delegates and the influential personages present at Berlin, 
did much to pave the way for future action in this direction. 


Mr. SturGE’s ILLNESS AND DEATH. 


For the past few years, owing to increasing infirmity, which showed itself 
more particularly in a liability to bronchial attacks, Mr. SruRGE was unable 
to visit London, excepting during the warmer months, though in 1892 he 
tontinued his attendance at the Committee meetings as late as November, 
that being the last time he was seen in London. 

Notwithstanding this, he continued till within the last few months to keep 
up close correspondence with the office, and to give the benefit of his ripe 
judgment to those who were conducting the business of the Society. In 
December last his faithful companion of more than fifty years was taken 
away from the scene of her labours, for, like her husband, she was engaged to 
a late period of her life in Anti-Slavery work in connection with the 
Birmingham Lapres’ Necro Frienp Society. The loss of his wife must 
have been a great blow to the aged philanthropist, rendering him probably 
more sensitive to the great cold of last winter, and reducing his vital power. 
He remained, however, very much in his ordinary condition for several 
months, during which he was closely occupied in writing a small work upon 
the condition of the West Indies in the early days of Abolition, which we 
believe was completed before his death. It was Mr. SturGE’s wish that this 
little work should be taken as not emanating from the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
and this wish has been faithfully carried out, but it forms a valuable record, 
confirmed as it is by one of the principal actors in that struggle, the present 
venerable Eart Grey. Mr. Strurar’s last illness was a short one, and the 
announcement of his death came as a painful surprise to his many friends in 
London and elsewhere. His mortal remains were interred in the Friends’ 
Burial Ground at Charlbury, near his own residence, on the 1st July, the 
funeral being of the simplest character, though the attendance was large. 
The text chosen for his memorial notice was an appropriate one : 

“Is not this the life that I have chosen? To loose the bands of wickedness, to 
undo the heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed go free, and that ye break every 


yoke.” 

Most, if not all, of the societies of which Mr. Sturge had been a dis- 
tinguished member were represented, viz., the ANTI-SLAVERY Soctey, the 
Peace Society, the Howard Association, and others. Amongst those present 
we noticed, beside a numerous gathering of his own family, the Rev. ARTHUR 
O'NEILL, the Rev. Proressor Lecce, the Vicar of Minster Lovel, and others 
of the clergy whose names we do not know, Mr. Wittram Moraan, Mr. 
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Henry GURNEY, Mr. WILLIAM TALLACK, of the Society of Friends, and 
Messrs. C. H. ALLEN, Secretary, and J. Easror TEALL, Assistant Secretary of 
the ANTI-SLAVERY Society. The distance from London and the intense 
heat of the weather prevented some from being present who had intended. 

Mr. SturGE’s young grandchildren sang a hymn at the graveside and in 
the Meeting for Worship which followed several addresses were given, in 
which testimony was borne to the long and faithful career of him whose work 
on earth was now ended. 


Personal Reminiscences. 
By CuwHas. H. ALLEN. 


My knowledge of EpMunp SturGE and his Anti-Slavery work extends over 
a period of 14 years. When I was appointed Secretary of the BririsH AND 
ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, in 1879, he and his colleague, JosEPH 
Cooprr, were honorary secretaries of that body. There was no permanent 
chairman in those days, that office having being held by no one but Mr. 
SturGE, and that not until within the last few years. At the time I speak 
of, JosEPpH Cooper was very ill, and in about two years he died. I visited 
him often at his Essex home, and had much valuable converse with him. 
One thing he said which impressed me greatly—it was this: “The best thing 
we can do for the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY is to make EpmMunp SturGE take 
care of his health.” I found, however, that was no easy task, for, though 
subject to bronchitis, he would go about London in the bleakest winter 
weather with a thin summer overcoat unbuttoned from the chin downwards. 
No persuasion could induce him to wear any thicker garment, and it was 
wonderful that he did not suffer more than he did in chest and throat. In 
the days of my early work for the Society, Mr. Sturce lived mostly in 
London, having rooms at a hotel near by, but his family resided at Charlbury. 
It was his practice to attend at the office in the early morning with astonish- 
ing regularity, and with a devotion to work rarely shewn by the paid 
chairmen of business companies, and it must be remembered that his was 
a gratuitous labour of love, involving considerable outlay of private means. 
In the afternoon of two or three days in the week, and often late in the 
evening, Mr. SruRGE was in attendance either at the Foreign or Colonial 
offices, or in the Lobby of the House of Commons. In the latter place his 
was a well-known figure ; nor did he find the slightest difficulty in passing 
the blue-coated guardians who kept the door of the senate house. His 
upright figure, broad-brimmed hat, and neat apparel, were as well-known 
to them as were those of the most noted Member of the House; nor did 
they escape the eye of the comic artist, “Spy who sketched him fo1 
the cartoon in Vanzty Fatr. An excellent likeness, too, was this droll 
caricature, as the “ pose,” whilst he stood engaged in conversation, is life- 
like. 
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There came a time, however, when the “ Lobby” knew him no more. 
Some years ago England went through a long and sharp attack of what was 
called ‘‘The Dynamite Scare.” One result of this was the withdrawal of 
all permanent orders for admission to the Lobby of the House of Commons, 
and persons, like EpmMuND STuRGE, who had long been accustomed to stroll 
in and out of the Lobby at their will, were, in common with the bulk of 
Her Majesty’s subjects, obliged to send for some Member of their acquaint- 
ance before an entrance to this sacred precinct could be obtained. This 
condition of things was one to which Mr. Strurce felt himself unable to 
comply, and other means were adopted to communicate with honourable 
Members, mostly by interviews at their town residences. 

I well remember accompanying him on several of these occasions, 
notably to consult Lords Derby and Carnarvon, The Right Hon. W. E. 
Forster, and other Members of the lower House ; whilst at other times I 
went alone to lay Mr. SturGE’s views before representatives of both political 
parties. Mr. SturGE was what might be called an old liberal, though he did 
not support the Home Rule party. In politics, as in religion, he took a 
broad and comprehensive view, and when one considers that in his person 
the cause of Abolition was represented from the time when England was a 
Slave-holding country until the present day when Slavery has been abolished 
by all Christian powers, it is clear that, in his long active career, he has had 
to deal with Governments of all political parties, as well as with “all sorts 
and conditions of men.” 

Upon all of these, his one object was to induce them to consider the 
injunction of the Apostle, to 


“Remember them tbat are in bonds!” 





THE unpleasant suspicion that coolies on Indian tea plantations are sometimes treated 
very much like Slaves, will be strengthened by the details of a case which lately came 
before the Calcutta High Court. The evidence proved that at a certain garden, under 
European management, the native labourers were confined within the area set aside 
for their accommodation by a barbed wire fence. Outside this barrier, armed guards 
patrolled by day and night, to further prevent the possibility of escape. These facts 
were not disputed by the manager, his defence being that absolute control over the 
coolies was vested in him, and that he had a right to acopt whatever measures 
he pleased to prevent them from running away. Of course the bench peremptorily 
declined to endorse this extraordinary view of the law, Mr. Justice PRINsEP laying It 
down emphatically that ‘under no circumstances is it justifiable to subject labourers 
to restraint against their declared wishes, in order to prevent the possibility of 
escape.” There seems to have been ample need for this judicial announcement, the 
evidence going far to show that precisely the same system of confinement existed 
at many other gardens. Indeed the defendant largely rested his case on the familiar 
plea of “we all do it,” and seemed quite astonished at being singled out for 
prosecution. It would be well, therefore, for the Indian Government to institute the 
system of periodical inspection suggested by Mr. Justice Prinskp and his colleague. 
Runaway coolies are, no doubt,a great nuisance to tea planters, but the best sateguard 
is not to confine them like cattle, but to make their lives as comfortable as circum- 
stances allow.—TZhe Globe, Fuly 27th. 
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ZANZIBAR. 


The following correspondence has taken place with the Foreign Office 
with reference to the abolition of the legal status of Slavery :— 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
55, New Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C, 
; August 9th, 1893. 
To THE RicHT HoNnoraABLE THE EARL oF Rosepery, K.G., &c.,. &c., 


Her Mayjssty’s PrRincipAL SECRETARY OF STATE FOR ForeEIGN AFFAIRS. 


My Lorp,—In view of the continued shipment of Slaves from the 
mainland and Island of Zanzibar, the attention of the Committee of the 
British AND ForREIGN ANTI-SLAveRyY SocteTy has been directed to the 
responsibility which England has incurred by undertaking the Protectorate 
of the Sultan’s possessions in East Africa. 


In various parts of the world, where she has assumed the Protectorate of 
countries in which Slavery had long existed, England has cleared herself 
from the stigma of recognising any legal status in that institution. Notably 
in the case of India, the Gold Coast of Africa, and Cyprus, the British 
Government decreed that in no Court of Law should the Institution of 
Slavery obtain legal recognition—a policy, by the carrying out of which, 
without any sudden disturbance of the existing state of things, Slaves were 
enabled to emancipate themselves, since no Court, English or native, could 
compel them to return to their masters against their will. Copies of the 
Decrees abolishing the legal status of Slavery in the above-named territories 
are annexed for your lordship’s information. 


On several occasions during the past ten years this Society has urged Her 
Majesty’s Government to take steps for obtaining the abolition of the Legal 
Status of Slavery in the Sultanate of Zanzibar, even before it came under 
British Protection. In 1888, the Society recalled the attention of the Foreign 
Office to a Report written by Sir Jon Kirk, in March, 1884, in which the 
latter stated that he believed “the non-recognition of Slavery as a Status 
known to the law to be essential to prosperity in Pemba.” Replying to this 
Report of the Consul-General, the late Eart GRANVILLE instructed him to 
lose no fitting opportunity of bringing this matter before the Sultan, and in 
November of the same year Sir JoHN Kirk wrote to the Secretary of State 
as follows :— 


“T shall avail myself of the present occasion to urge upon the Sultan the advan- 
tages he would gain by ignoring Slavery as a status recognised by law in Zanzibar and 
Pemba, as thereby free men would gladly come over in numbers in search of wages 
and food, who now are afraid to do so, or who, if they do, are kidnapped on landing 
and claimed as Slaves vy some one or other on shore.” 
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On the appointment of Sir CHartes Evan SMITH as Sir JoHN Kirk’s 
successor at Zanzibar, the BririsH AND ForeiGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 
again brought this question before the Foreign Office, in March 1889, and in 
reply to its Memorial the Marguis oF Sa.tssury stated that the Society 
might feel confident that the new Minister would not fail to seize any oppor- 
tunity which might offer of urging the Sultan to adopt a policy so desirable 
in the interests of humanity and civilisation. 

Other Memorials with reference to Slavery in Zanzibar, and the non- 
fulfilment of the treaties entered into. from time to time by successive Sultans 
have been forwarded by the Society to the Foreign Office, but with the 
details of these it is unnecessary now to trouble your Lordship. 

On the Ist of August, 1890, a Proclamation was issued by the Sultan 
“confirming all former Decrees and Ordinances made by our predecessor 
against Slavery and the Slave-trade,” and this action was hailed by the 
British public with much satisfaction. 

Unfortunately, however, the relief alleged to be afforded to the Slave 
population by these Edicts was withdrawn in a very few weeks by another 
Proclamation cancelling some of the most important clauses of the original 
document, although, as a matter of fact, all Slaves introduced into Zanzibar 
after 1873 were illegally held in bondage, in contravention of the treaty of 
that year abolishing the Slave-trade. 

The fact that Great Britain has assumed the Protectorate over Zanzibar 
has placed her in a position towards the Slave population of those territories 
perfectly different from that existing at the time referred to, and it is there- 
fore incumbent upon her to declare that Slavery is an institution that cannot 
be recognised in any country under the protection of Her Majesty. 

The reports which have lately appeared in the Press, and which must 
have come to the knowledge of Her Majesty’s Government, together with 
the cases brought before the Consular Court, clearly prove that the Slave- 
trade on the East Coast of Africa, and from Zanzibar, is flourishing as 
vigorously as it did before England assumed the Protectorate. 

From these captures it has been made clear that the large profits derived 
from the trade are sufficient to stimulate a traffic in human beings which 
would no longer be possible were an enactment issued giving to the Slave 
population in Zanzibar the rights of free men. 

The Committee is assured by the very best authorities, long acquainted 
with Zanzibar, that the result of such a method of abolition as that now 
again urged upon Her Majesty’s Government would be succeeded by no 
violent disruption of the ordinary domestic life, a view which entirely accords 
with the experience of the Society in various parts of the world during the 
past half century. 

In support of this view the Committee begs to enclose an extract from a 
letter which it received from an eminent Indian subject of Her Majesty in 
Zanzibar, who considered that even so long ago as 1889 the time was ripe for 
the abolition of Slavery in that country. 
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In asking your Lordship to carry out this policy the Committee feels 
assured that Her Majesty’s Government would receive the support of the 
public of England in continuation of that moral policy to which this country 
has set her seal. 

On behalf of the Committee, 
I have the honour to be, 
your Lordship’s faithful servant, 
CHAS. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 





(Enclosures.) 


Methods of Abolishing the Legal Status of Slavery. 


THE following methods have been adopted under the sanction of the British 
Crown for abolishing the status of Slavery in countries where that institution 
has existed from time immemorial. 

INDIA. 


Act No. 5, of 1843, passed by the Honourable the President of the Council of 
India in Council, on the 7th of April, 1843, with the assent of the Right Hon. the 
Governor-General of India :— 

An Act for declaring and amending the law regarding the condition of Slavery 
within the territories of the East India Company. 

I. It is hereby enacted and declared that no public officer shall, in execution of 
any decree or order of Court, or for the enforcement of any demand of rent or 
revenue, sell or cause to be sold any person, or the right to the compulsory labour or 
service of any person, on the ground that such person is in a state of Slavery. 

II. And it is hereby declared and enacted that no rights arising out of an alleged 
property in the person and services of another as a Slave shall be enforced by any 
civil or criminal court or magistrate within the territories of the East India Company. 

III. And it is hereby declared and enacted that no person who may have acquired 
property by his own industry, or by the exercise of any art, calling, or profession, or 
by inheritance, assignment, gift or bequest, shall be dispossessed of such property, or 
prevented from taking possession thereof, on the ground that such person, or that the 
person from whom the property may have been derived, was a Slave. 

IV. And it is hereby enacted that any act which would be a penal offence if done 
to a free man shall be equally an offence if done to any person on the pretext of 
his being in a condition of Slavery. 


SCINDE—GENERAL ORDER. 
By the Right Honourable the Governor-General of India. 
PouiticAL DEPARTMENT. 
AGRA, 13th March, 1843. 

The Governor-General is pleased to appoint Major-General Sir CHARLES NaPIER, 
K.C.B., Governor of the Province of Scinde. 

The Governor-General is pleased to direct that all Acts of Parliament for the 
abolition of Slavery, and for the suppression of the Slave-trade, shall have full force 
and effect in every part of Scinde, which now is, or hereafter may be, occupied by the 
British army. 
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THE GOLD COAST. 


His Excellency, Governor STRAHAN, who proceeded to West Africa to carry out 
the policy adopted by Her Majesty’s Government there, held a meeting of all thé 
kings and chiefs of the western and central tribes on the Gold Coast, on the subject of 
the Slave-trade and Slavery. It was ‘held at the Castle of Cape Coast, in the Palaver 
Hall, on the 3rd of November, 1874. 


After giving a short history of the help rendered by Engiand to the protected 
tribes, his Excellency delivered— 


THE MESSAGE OF THE QUEEN ON THE S1Ave-TRADE AND SLAVERY ON THE 
GoLp Coast. 


“In return for the benefits rendered, the Queen requests your aid in putting an 
end to-a thing she and her people abhor. This thimg is against a law which no King 
or Queen of England ever can change. I have pointed out to some of you that the 
English people buy sheep, fowls, and other live stock, but not men, women, and 
children. The Queen is determined to put a stop at once to the buying and selling 
of Slaves either within or without the Protectorate, in any shape, degree, or form, and 
she will allow no person to be taken as a pawn for debt. (This last passage was 
repeated with considerable emphasis). The Queen desires to make you as happy as 
her own people. This buying, selling, and pawning of men and women and children 
is wrong, and no country where it exists can be happy. The Queen does not desire 
to take any of your people from you ; those of them who like to work for, and with, 
and to assist you, can remain with you. If they are happy, and continue to live with 
you on the same terms as now, no change will be forced upon you ; but any person 
who does not desire to live with you on those terms can leave, and will not be com- 
pelled by any court, British or native, to return to you. The Queen hopes to make 
you happy in many ways—as happy as those in her other dominions. It is right that 
I should tell you distinctly that if you desire her protection you must do as she 
wishes—as she orders. This is the Queen’s message. When the Queen speaks in 
this way it is not a matter for palaver, question, hesitation, or doubt, but she expects 
obedience and assent. J will only say that, without the Queen’s money and troops, 
you would have been Slaves of a bloodthirsty people. The Queen has paid a great 
price for your freedom. You, and those near and dear to you, would have been 
dragged hence to form a portion of the thousands who are decapitated and sacrificed 
by this savage race for their customs. Your homes would have been homes full of 
misery. I see you to-day enjoying peace, and I call on you all to join with me in the 
prayer, ‘God save the Queen.’ My message is delivered.” 

The Governor ceased speaking, and for a short time the chiefs were consulting 
among themselves what answer to give. At last King Epoo, of Mankessim, solicited 
permission from his Excellency to retire till the next day, so tnat they (the kings) 
might consult together as to the answer they could give. This, however, the 
Governor refused, and referred them to that portion of his speech, or message, 
wherein he had stated that, when the Queen expressed her wishes, it remained only 
for them to obey ; but, if they wished it, he would retire for a short time, and leave 
them to their deliberations. His Excellency then left the Palaver Hall, and upon his 
return in about one hour the kings and chiefs informed him that they were willing to 
cease from buying or selling Slaves, but raised objection to the Slaves being permitted 


to go free if they chose without there being any cause shown, and likewise to pawns 
not being allowed. 
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From a statement in continuation of this report, it was feared that His Excellency 
the Governor had consented to the continuance of compulsory Slavery, and that “ xo 
Slave could leave his or her master or mistress unless there was proof given of cruelty or 
maltreatment. The Committee of the BririsH AND ForREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 
had resolved to address the Secretary of the Colonies on this subject, when they 
observed, with much satisfaction, the subjoined letter from Lorp CARNARVON, stating 
that whenever a Slave wished to leave his owner, no English or native court would 
interfere. 

‘“‘LorD CARNARVON presents his compliments to the Editor of the Daily News, 
and, with a view to prevent any misapprehension of the precise position of the 
measures now being adopted for the abolition of Slavery on the Gold Coast, thinks it 
right that it should be known that, according to Governor STRAHAN’s report of the 
last mail, the kings and chiefs, after asking and receiving explanations, were fully 
satisfied with the announcement ¢hat any Slave who may not wish to continue to live with 
his master shall not hereafter be compelled to return to him by any Court, English or 
native. It is, therefore, unnecessary that cruelty or any other cause should be established ; 
and Lorp CARNARVON entertains no doubt that under this declaration Slaves will be 
entirely free to stay with or to leave their masters, and that any attempt to interfere 
with this freedom will be effectively punished. The proceedings, however, now 
reported must be looked upon as the first step of a policy which must of necessity be 
gradual in its development.—Colonial Office, December 4th, 1874.” 


GOVERNOR STRAHAN’S PROCLAMATION ABOLISHING SLAVERY ON 
THE GOLD COAST. 

The following is the text of the proclamation of Governor STRAHAN relative to 
the abolition of Slavery :— 

Whereas the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty has resolved to abolish Slave- 
dealing in her Protectorate of the Gold Coast, and the importation thereinto of Slaves 
and persons intended to be dealt with as Slaves, and also to provide for the emancipa- 
tion of persons holden as Slaves within the same Protectorate : 

And whereas the Governor and Legislative Council of the Gold Coast Colony 
have, by Her Majesty’s commands, enacted an Ordinance, bearing date 17th December, 
1874, by which all selling, buying, or dealing in Slaves is declared unlawful, and is 
absolutely and for ever abolished, prohibited and made penal ; and another Ordinance, 
also bearing date 17th December, 1874, providing for the emancipation of persons 
holden in Slavery. 

Now, I do hereby proclaim, publish and make known the said Ordinances to all 
persons whom it may concern. 

And further, in order, and to the intent that all the kings, chiefs, headmen, and 
other persons throughout the aforesaid Protectorate and elsewhere, may the more 
readily understand and obey the laws now made and enacted, I hereby require every 
person to take notice and observe that now and from henceforth : 

It is unlawful to sell, or purchase, or transfer, or take any person as a Slave. 

It is unlawful to sell, or purchase, or transfer, or take any person, so as to make 
such person a Slave. 

It is unlawful to put or take any person in pawn for or on account of any debt. 

It is unlawful to bring any person, whether Slave or free, into the Protectorate 
territories from Ashantee or elsewhere, in order that such person should be sold or 
dealt with as a Slave or pawn. 
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It is unlawful to take or send any person out of the protected territories in order 
that such person should be sold or dealt with as a Slave or pawn. 

It is unlawful to make any contract or agreement for buying, selling, or pawning 
any person, or for bringing any person into or out of the protected territories to be 
dealt with as a Slave or pawn. 

It is unlawful that any king, chief, headman, or other person should in any 
palaver, or by any means whatsoever, force or constrain any person for the purpose of 
compelling him to remain at any place or serve any master, contrary to the will of 
such person. 

Whosoever offends against any of these laws shall be punished with imprisonment 
and hard labour, and may also be fined. 

If in any contract hereafter made it should be agreea that any person shall be put 
in pawn, or bought, or sold, or transferred, the whole contract shall be null and void. 

And further, let all persons whom it may concern take notice that all children 
who, after the 5th day of November, 1874, have been or shall be born in the Protec- 
torate have been declared free. But it is not intended by any of the aforesaid laws or 
otherwise to offer inducement to any persons to leave any master in whose service 
they may be desirous of remaining, or to forsake the kroom where they have been 
accustomed to inhabit ; and that it is intended to permit the family and tribal relations 
to continue in all respects according as used and wont, except only that of Slavery, 
and such customs as arise therefrom, and are thereon necessarily dependent. 

Given at Government House, Cape Coast Castle, this seventeenth day of 
December, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-four, and in Her Majesty’s reign the thirty-eighth. 

By Command. 


(Signed) W. OWEN LANYON, 


Acting Colonial Secretary. 
“God Save the Queen.” 





No. 1, 1874.—GOLD COAST COLONY. 
In the thirty-eighth year of the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
(L.S.) | Captain GEorGE CuMINE STRAHAN, Governor. 
[December 17, 1874.] 


At a Legislative Council held at Cape Coast Castle on the seventeenth day of 
December, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy-four. 

AN ORDINANCE TO PROVIDE FOR THE ABOLITION OF SLAVE-DEALING. 

Whereas it is expedient that effectual measures should be taken for abolishing 
Slave-dealing ; 

Be it, therefore, enacted by the Governor of the Gold Coast Colony, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Legislative Council thereof as follows, viz. :— 

I, This Ordinance shall come into operation upon its being passed by the Legis- 
lative Council, and assented to by the Governor, and thereupon shall extend and 
apply to the Gold Coast Colony and the protected territories. 

II. In this Ordinance the term “ protected territories ” shall mean the countries 
or territories on the West Coast of Africa, near or adjacent to the Settlement on the 
Gold Coast wherein the Queen’s Majesty has acquired, or may hereafter acquire 
powers and jurisdiction. 

III. Slave-dealing is hereby declared unlawful, and is prohibited. 
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IV. Whosoever shall do, or shall attempt to do, any of the acts hereinafter 
mentioned, that is to say, 


(1.) Deal or trade in, purchase, sell, barter, transfer, or take any Slave ; 

(2.) Deal or trade in, purchase, sell, barter, transfer, or take any person in 
order, or so that such person should be held or treated as a Slave ; 

(3.) Place or receive any person in servitude as a pledge or security for debt 
whether then due and owing, or to be incurred or contingent, whether under 
the name of a pawn, or by whatever other name such person may be called 
or known ; 

(4.) Convey or induce any person to come within the limits of the protected 
territories in order, or so that such person shall be dealt or traded in, purchased, 
sold, bartered, transferred, or become a Slave, or be placed in servitude as a 
pledge or security for debt ; 

(5.) Convey or send, or induce, any person to go out of the limits of the 
protected territories in order, or so, that such person should be dealt or traded 
in, purchased, sold, bartered, transferred, or become a Slave, or be placed in 
servitude as a pledge or security for debt ; 

(6.) Enter into any contract or agreement with or without consideration for 
doing any of the acts, or accomplishing any of the purposes hereinabove 
enumerated ; 

shall, and shall be deemed to have committed the offence of Slave-dealing. 


V. Whosoever shall aid, assist, counsel, request, order or procure, any person to 
commit the offence of Slave-dealing shall be deemed and be guilty of Slave-dealing, 
and may be tried and convicted either as an accessory before the fact to the principal 
offence, or after the conviction of the principal offender, or may be indicted and con- 
victed of the substantive offence, whether the principal offender shall or shall not have 
been previously convicted, or shall or shall not be amenable to justice. 

VI. Every offence of Slave-dealing may be inquired of, tried, determined, and 
dealt with, by any court having within the Gold Coast Colony, or the protected 
territories, competent jurisdiction to try crimes and offences: declaring that the term 
“Court,” for the purposes of this Ordinance, shall include the Courts of such native 
Kings and Chiefs only as the Governor may by his commission authorise, either 
specially to try the offence of Slave-dealing, or generally to try crimes and offences. 

VII. Whosoever shall be convicted of Slave-dealing shall be liable to be punished 
by imprisonment with or without hard labour for a period which may extend to seven 
years, and shall also be liable to be fined, either in addition to, or in substitution for 
such imprisonment; and where any fine shall have been imposed, such fine shall be 
recoverable by distress and sale of the goods and chattels of the party convicted, and 
in default of sufficient distress, or without proceeding by distress in case the Court 
pronouncing sentence shall so order by imprisonment with or without hard labour for 
any term not exceeding two years, unless such fine shall be sooner paid. 

VIII. Every person who, as a Slave or otherwise, shall be brought, or induced to 
come, within the Gold Coast Colony or protected territories so, or in order, that suck 
person should be dealt or traded in, sold, purchased, bartered, transferred, or taken, or 
should become or be a Slave, or be placed in servitude, or transferred as a pledge or 
security for debt shall become and be, and is hereby-declared to be, a free person. 

{X. Every present contract in which it is stipulated or agreed that any person 
shall be bought or sold, or placed in servitude, or be transferred either as a pledge or 
security for debt, or in any other way shall, so far as regards any such stipulation or 
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agreement, be and is hereby declared to be wholly, and in every particular, null and 
void, and every future contract which shall contain any such stipulation or agreement 
shall be absolutely illegal. 

X. This Ordinance shall be sufficiently cited for all purposes as the ‘ Gold Coast 
Slave-dealing Abolition Ordinance, 1874.” 

Passed in the Legislative Council this seventeenth day of December, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy-four. 

(Signed) ALFRED MOLONEY, 
Clerk of Legislative Council. 
I assent to this Ordinance in Her Majesty’s name. 
(Signed) GEO. C. STRAHAN, Governor. 





No. 2, 1874.—GOLD COAST COLONY. 


In the thirty-eighth year of the reign of her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
(L.S.) Captain GEORGE CUMINE STRAHAN, Governor. 
[December 17th, 1874.] 
At a Legislative Council held at Cape Coast Castle, on the seventeenth day of 
December, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy-four. 


AN ORDINANCE TO PROVIDE FOR THE EMANCIPATION OF PERSONS HOLDEN IN 
SLAVERY. 


Whereas divers persons under the native laws of the protected territories on the 
Gold Coast are or may be holden in Slavery, and it is just and expedient to provide for 
the emancipation of all such persons. 

Be it therefore enacted by the Governor of the Gold Coast Colony, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Legislative Council thereof, as follows, viz. :— 

I. This Ordinance shall come into operation upon its being passed by the Legis- 
lative Council and assented to by the Governor, and thereupon shall extend and apply 
to the Gold Coast Colony and the protected territories. 

II. In this Ordinance the term “ protected territories” shall mean the countries or 
territories on the West Coast of Africa, near or adjacent to the Settlement on the 
Gold Coast, wherein the Queen’s Majesty has acquired, or may hereafter acquire, 
powers and jurisdiction. 

III. All persons who after the sth day of November, of the year 1874, shall have 
been or shall be born within the limits to which this Ordinance applies, who under 
the native laws of the protected territories are, or may be liable to be holden, or but 
for this Ordinance would or might be, or be liable to be holden in Slavery are, and shall 
be, and are hereby declared, free persons to all intents and purposes ; but providing that, 
except in so far as is inconsistent with this Ordinance and with the “ Gold Coast Slave- 
dealing Abolition Ordinance, 1874,” nothing herein contained shall be construed to 
diminish or derogate from the rights and obligations of parents and of children, or 
from other rights and obligations, not being repugnant to the law of England, arising 
out of the family and tribal relations customarily used and observed in the protected 
territories. 

IV. If at any time after this Ordnance shall have come into operation any claim 
or alleged right over or affecting the liberty of any person shall be made, stated, or 
brought into controversy, or shall arise, or come in question, whether as a ground or 
cause of action, or by way of plea, answer, demurrer, or defence of, in, or to any suit, 
action, cause, indictment, information, prosecution, or proceeding, or in any other 
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manner of way whatsoever, then, and in every such case, such claim or alleged right 
shall be deemed and be of no force or validity, and every Court of Justice, Judge , 
Magistrate, native King, Chief, and other tribunal authority, and person before whom 
any such claim or alleged right may be made, stated, brought into controversy, or 
shall arise, or come in question as aforesaid, shall refuse, disallow, discharge, and 
dismiss the same for all purposes and effects whatsoever: Providing always that this 
enactment shall not be construed to include or apply to such rights as under the 
ordinary rules of English law applicable to the Gold Coast Colony may arise under 
and by virtue of contracts of service between freemen, or as are included and reserved 
in the last preceding section. 

V. Whosoever shall, by any species of coercion or restraint, compel or attempt to 
compel the service of any person declared in this or in any other Ordinance of this 
Colony a free person shall be guilty of an offence punishable in the manner prescribed 
in the 7th Section of the “Gold Coast Slave-dealing Abolition Ordinance, 1874”: 
Provided that this enactment shall not be construed to apply to any such coercion as 
lawfully may be exercised by virtue of such contracts of service as under the ordinary 
rules of English law applicable to the Gold Coast Colony may be entered into 
between free persons, or by virtue of such rights as are included and reserved in the 
3rd Section of this Ordinance. 

VI. This Ordinance shall be sufficiently cited for all purposes as the “ Gold Coast 
Emancipation Ordinance, 1874.” 

Passed in the Legislative Council this seventeenth day of December, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy-four, 

(Signed) ALFRED MOLONEY, 


Clerk of Legislative Councit. 
I assent to this Ordinance in Her Majesty’s name. 


(Signed) GEO. C. STRAHAN, Governor. 





CYPRUS. 
ORDINANCE of the High Commissioner and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Island of Cyprus, with the advice of the Legislative Council thereof, ‘‘ to 
remove Doubts as to the Legal Abolition of Involuntary Servitude in Cyprus, 
and to declare the Law in respect thereto.” 


(No. 29, formerly No. 33.) December 27th, 1879. 

ROBERT BIDDULPH. 

WHEREAS doubts have been expressed whether involuntary servitude in this Island 
has been abolished in due form of law, and it is expedient that these doubts should be 
removed : 

Be it therefore enacted by His Excellency the High Commissioner and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Island of Cyprus, with the advice of the Legislative Council, 
as follows : 

1. Involuntary servitude, except for any crime or offence whereof a person 
shall have been duly convicted, is hereby declared to be unlawful. 

2. No rights arising out of an alleged property in the person and services 
of another as a Slave shall be enforced by any Civil or Criminal Court, or other 
authority whatsoever within this Island. 

3. No person who may have acquired property by his own industry, or by 
the exercise of any art, calling or profession, or by inheritance, assignment, gift, 
or bequest, shall be dispossessed of such property, or prevented from taking 
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possession thereof on the ground that such person, or that the person from whom 
the property may have been derived, was a Slave. 

4. No one shall be excused from the consequences of doing any act 
amounting to a penal offence on the ground that the person to, upon, or against 
whom the act was done, was, or was believed to be, in a state of Slavery. 

5. This Ordinance shall be entitled ‘“ The Involuntary Servitude Declaration 
Ordinance, 1879.” 

Passed in Council this 18th day of December, in the year of our Lord 1879, 





ZANZIBAR OPINION. 

Extract from Letter dated Zanzibar, 10th Fanuary, 1889. 
IN writing to you I wish to mark, not only my sense of the appreciation of your 
Society’s disinterested efforts in the cause of humanity, but also my great abhorrence 
of the inhuman institution of Slavery, as it obtains here in Zanzibar, in these 
enlightened times. Of the barbarities practised on Slaves in the interior by Slave- 
dealers I have no personal knowledge; but living as I doin an Arab and Swahili 
quarter here, I am, to my great uneasiness, a constant witness of the revolting 
cruelties to which domestic Slaves, male and female, are subjected at the hands of 
their unfeeling masters and mistresses. Often have I seen a Slave-girl tied to a post 
and unmercifully flogged for some supposed or petty delinquency, while the mistress 
of the house would enjoy the sight and join in a hearty laugh with her other 
domestics at the heartrending cries of the wretch flogged. I am an ardent advocate 
of the total abolition of Slavery from the Islands of Zanzibar and Pembaas ° *° © 
I am firmly of opinion that this is ¢he time for striking a deathblow to this diabolical 
institution here, and that if the present opportunity is allowed to escape, I am afraid 
it may take several years before another such opportunity presents itself. Owing to 
the present state of things here, the Arabs and other Slave-owners here are already 
half-prepared to hear of the proposal to emancipate their Slaves, while the Slave 
population flutter with delight at the prospect of their expected emancipation. Any 
apprehension that an attempt at emancipation of the Slaves here will be attended with 
a revolt by Slave-owners would show want of knowledge of the native population, 
who, as a body, are peace-abiding, and are little disposed to risk their lives and 
property in any case. The Arabs and Swahilis of Zanzibar and Pemba, however 
partial to Slavery, are not to be judged of by the character of those bloodthirsty 
Slavers who have created all the disturbances on the coast and in the interior at 
present. 


LORD ROSEBERY’S REPLY. 
ForEIGN OFFICE, August 14th, 1893. 

Sir,—I am directed by the Eart or RosepBery to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 9th instant, and enclosures urging the abolition of 
Slavery in the British Protectorate of Zanzibar. 

I am to state in reply, that your Committee may rest assured that this 
important question will be very carefully considered by Her Majesty’s 
Government. I am, Sir, 


Your most obedient, humble, Servant, 


P. W. CURRIE. 
THE SECRETARY, 
BRITISH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
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Slavery and the SlavesTrade in the British 
Protectorate of Zanzibar. 


IN May last the Secretary of the BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI- 
SLAVERY SOCIETY addressed a short letter to the Daz/y News, describing 
a capture of Slaves that had been made in Zanzibar waters, under the 
French flag. He called attention to the fact that Slavery was still 
allowed to exist in the British Protectorate, and enquired how long this 
state of things was to be allowed. As 200 Slaves were captured in one 
month, a calculation, based on the highest authorities, showed that some 
4,000 were probably carried away from Zanzibar islands and territories 
within the month, or at the rate of over 40,000 a year. 

Mr. RENNELL RODD, Acting-Agent and Consul-General, during 
Sir GERALD PORTAL’S visit to Uganda, and himself only a resident of a 
few months in Zanzibar, has addressed to the EARL OF ROSEBERY a 
long letter, in which he disputes the figures given by the Secretary of 
the BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, and accuses him 
of culpable ignorance upon a subject on which the public assumes him 
to be an authority. This letter, which arrived at the Foreign Office on 
the 10th July, was printed as a Parliamentary paper, “ Africa, No. 6, 
1893,” and had not been seen or heard of at the Anti-Slavery Offices 
until it appeared in Zhe Times of August 16th. The press, both 
London and country, was not slow to issue condensed versions of Mr. 
Ropp’s misleading letter, and to congratulate the country upon the 
diminution of the Slave-trade in Zanzibar, given upon Mr. RODD’s 
authority. The press also spread far and wide Mr. RODD’S extra- 
ordinary misstatement that the letter to the Dazly News conveyed an 
unmerited reproach to British officers—meaning, as they assumed, the 
officers on board Her Majesty’s cruisers. Those who know anything of 
the action of the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY in these matters must be 
well aware that so far from blaming the officers engaged in suppressing 
the Slave-trade, full credit has always been given to them for the zeal 
and activity with which thcy carry out a difficult and arduous duty, for 
which there would be no need in Zanzibar waters, were Slavery abolished 
as it ought to be, in that portion of the British dominions. The question 
asked by Mr. ALLEN as to what the British authorities at Zanzibar are 
doing, of course only alludes to the officials on shore, who are bound to 
carry out the orders of the authorities at home, and anyone reading 
between the lines would see that the British Government alone is 
responsible for the continuance of Slavery and its concomitant, the 
Slave-trade, in the British-protected Sultanate of Zanzibar. 
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We reprint in full Mr. Ropp’s letter to LORD ROSEBERY, with 
enclosure (Parliamentary paper, “ Africa, No. 6, 1893”), and also Mr, 
ALLEN’S reply, addressed to his Lordship, copies of which have been 
forwarded to the principal organs of the London and provincial press, 
Our readers should bear in mind that a strong Memorial to LorpD 
ROSEBER¥; against the Legal Status of Slavery in Zanzibar, was 
forwarded to the FOREIGN OFFICE by the BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, about a week before the existence of Mr. 
ROvp’s letter was known to the Society. 


Africa, Wo. 6 (1893). 


PAPER RESPECTING THE TRAFFIC IN SLAVES IN 
ZANZIBAR.* 


Mr. Ropp To THE Ear OF ROSEBERY.—(Received 10th Fuly.) 
ZANZIBAR, 12th Fune, 1893. 

My Lorp,—The enclosed letter from the Daily News has been sent me under a 
cover stamped with the name of the BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

The position of the writer, who signs in his capacity as Secretary to the above- 
mentioned Society, is calculated to lend a certain authority to observations which 
convey a very erroneous impression as to what goes on in this part of the world. 

In the first place, the writer finds it satisfactory to note that, in the case of the 
recent detention of a dhow under French colours off Zanzibar, “the provisions of the 
Brussels Act have been loyally maintained by France,” but in so doing, he appears to 
have failed to appreciate that what was remarkable about this case was the signal 
instance it afforded of the failure of all such provisions as the Brussels Act affords, 
when not backed up by an active search at sea. 

The writer then goes on to state, with a special insistance that he is not speaking 
at random, that the highest authorities maintain that for one Slave set free at least 
twenty are “smuggled through,” but he does not state where to. From these 
premises, he arrives at the amazing conclusion that an aggregate of from 40,000 to 
50,000 Slaves are annually “carried away captive from Zanzibar and the neighbouring 
ports.” 

One may here again be permitted to ask, “ Whcre to?” and to add that the total 
population of this island has been estimated at some 200,000, a total which is probably 
a good deal above the mark. 

Now, what is the real state of the case? A certain amount of petty traffic in 
Slaves, no doubt, is secretly carried on between the Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba 
and the coast. Oncalm days they can be taken over by ones and twos in canoes 
from the mainland, and surreptitiously landed about the islands, but this small local 
traffic, which is rendered difficult by the vigilance exercised, and by the fact that raw 
Slaves soon learn that they can have redress and justice here, does not involve any 
particular hardship beyond those engendered by the state of servitude generally, so 
little so, in fact, that of late a number of the impoverished natives from the interior 
have been voluntarily offering themselves as Slaves at the coast, and it is evidently 
not this small local traffic, or exchange of Slaves, which the writer has in view in 
speaking of the thousands annually “ carried away captive from Zanzibar.” 


* Harrison & Sons, Printers to Her Majesty. 
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The writer must, therefore, have had in mind the Arabs who come down from the 
Gulf of Oman and the Persian Gulf with a view to procuring Slaves in Zanzibar. 

If this be so, I would first point out that the northern dhows which come to trade 
in Zanzibar are only able to make one journey there in the year. They avail them- 
selves of the north-east monsoon to run south with cargoes of dates, ghee, dried 
shark, etc., and return north in April, as soon as the south-west monsoon, which 
prevails for the other half of the year, sets in. 

It is during April and part of May, when the wind enable them to return, and 
during this period only, that the attempt is made to run Slaves to the Persian Gulf. 

They arrive chiefly during the months of February and March. Taking the 
dhows of all sizes, small and great, which came south this year to Zanzibar from ports 
in the Red Sea, from Muskat and the Persian Gulf, the harbour Returns show fourteen 
for February and thirty-seven for March. These figures include dhows belonging to 
Indian merchants, which are, of course, under no suspicion of being concerned in 
Slave-trade, and all in fact that come down from the northern ports directly, whatever 
their port of first departure may have been. Beside the larger buggalows, these 
figures also include the smaller dhows, which are only capable of carrying a few 
passengers besides their crew. 

The possibilities of removing wholesale shipments of Slaves from Zanzibar are thus 
considerably narrowed. And even of the dhows which belong to Arabs from the 
Persian Gulf and the Gulf of Oman, it must not be assumed that all intend to incur 
the heavy risks involved in Slave running, although there are probably few who would 
not do so if the opportunity offered without fear of detection; but the losses and 
penalties consequent on detection are so severe, that the majority of them now take 
trade cargoes north with them, and the number coming south is said to be annually 
decreasing. 

A certain number, however, undoubtedly do try to secure consignments of Slaves 
for Arabia. 

In a place like Zanzibar, where all the owners of domestic Slaves are also Slave- 
dealers in sympathy, if not in fact, it is no difficult matter to purchase or kidnap 
children in a manner which will almost defy detection. Children are lured into houses 
in the native quarter, under pretext of carrying parcels for a small reward, and when 
once inside are made prisoners. In the intricate mazes of the native town, which 
covers a very large area, it is not difficult to conceal them ; they are moved at night 
by ones and twos through dark streets into the country for embarkation, and the 
singular impassiveness and indifference of the native races makes the task of the 
kidnapper easy. Not acry is raised by the children who are led away, and were it 
raised I doubt whether it would attract any attention. 

The attempt is then made to get them on board the dhows, and this is accom- 
plished in various manners, which it would take long to detail, in which every resource 
of craft and ingenuity is employed. 

Should this be accomplished without detection, the dhows have still to run the 
gauntlet of Her Majesty’s ships patrolling Zanzibar waters. 

The children recently found by the boats of Her Majesty’s ship Philome/ in charge 
of five Arabs, on a small island some 12 miles from Zanzibar, on the 22nd April, were 
detected largely owing to information supplied to the ships from the authorities on 
shore ; and during the previous days some 250 houses in the native quarter, as well 
as in country districts, had been searched by the Sultan’s troops in the hopes of finding 
their place of concealment. Three smaller groups of Slaves, also destined for the 
north, had also been found on shore the previous week, owing to the loyal co-opera- 
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tion of the Sultan, and duly liberated ; and that is my answer to the writer when 
he inquires, “‘ What are the British authorities in Zanzibar doing?” 

Zanzibar is not a British Colony, but only a Protectorate, and the British authori- 
ties there consist of Her Majesty’s Agency and four British officers, occupying the 
responsible posts of the Sultan’s Government, who are laboriously endeavouring to 
train a native police, and develop an Administration which will some day be strong 
enough to deal with the marauders I have referred to. With the limited resources 
which the Island can at present dispose of, it is not possible to maintain a coastguard 
or a flotilla of small boats to watch all the bays and creeks of the two large islands, or 
to police effectively the country villages, and a considerable amount of illegal traffic 
would inevitably be carried on during the months of April and May were it not for the 
constant supervision exercised at sea. 

Information is pretty generally obtainable as to what dhows are likely to attempt 
to run Slaves, and the closest vigilance is exercised over their movements. Should 
any get away without detection we are almost certain to hear of it, and, from the 
information which I have received, it is my conviction that very few Slaves have been 
removed from the island this season. 

A certain number may have escaped our vigilance ; but even so, I adhere to my 
opinion that very few Slaves have been removed this year beyond those which have 
been recaptured and liberated, and all our information tends to show that those 
engaged in this traffic are bitterly complaining that their trade is made impossible. 

It is, therefore, a matter for regret to find a writer who officially represents an 
influential body publishing a letter in the press, which, though written in all good 
faith, appears to me to indicate a culpable ignorance of a subject on which the public 
will assume him to be an authority, a letter which is seriously calculated to mislead 
and to convey to British officers an unmerited reproach. 

I have, etc., 
(Signed) RENNELL RODD. 
(Inclosure.) 


Extract from the ‘‘ Daily News” of May 9, 1893. 





SLAVES KIDNAPPED IN ZANZIBAR. 


To the Editor of the “ Daily News.” 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
55, NEw BroapD STREET, LONDON, 
May 9th, 1893. 

S1r,—From a private source I have heard some particulars of the capture of 
Slaves made in Zanzibar Harbour by Her Majesty’s ship Phi/ome/ on the gth April, 
a short telegraphic notice of which has already appeared in the Daily News. Owing 
to the vessel flying a French flag and the circumstances of her sailing appearing to be 
suspicious, application was made to the French Consulate, where ready assistance was 
obtained. On searching the vessel, which was destined for the Persian Gulf and 
owned by Arabs residing there, a hatchway was opening covering a small concealed 
chamber not many feet square. On doing this, a number of boys and girls, estimated 
at about fifty, immediately stretched out their hands and arms, and pleaded piteously 
for water, food, and air, as there was practically no ventilation. Presumably this close 
confinement was only intended to last till the ship was well out at sea, but even then, 
had the dhow not been captured, a large number must have succumbed to their 
terrible privations. Although it is very satisfactory to find that in this case the 
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provisions of the Brussels Act have been loyally maintained by France, it is well to 
call attention to the fact that some of the highest authorities still maintain that where 
one Slave is captured and set free at least twenty are smuggled through. As 200 
Slaves have been captured in one month, it is easy to calculate that something like 
4,000 have been carried away captive from Zanzibar and neighbouring ports, or an 
aggregate of from 40,000 to 50,000 a year. If to this is added the numbers killed in 
procuring the Slaves, the sum total becomes incredibly large. In making this estimate 
Iam not speaking at random, but from information received from authorities that 
cannot be questioned. It may well be asked, what are the British authorities at 
Zanzibar doing to allow this state of things; and when is the British Government 
going to carry out the suggestion made by Sir JoHn Kirk in 1884, and urged by this 
Society upon every Foreign Secretary for many years past, for the abolition of the 
legal status of Slavery? Nothing short of this can possibly stop these scandalous 
kidnappings, which are carried on in an island under the protection of the British flag. 
I am, &c., 
(Signed) CHARLES H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


Reply of Mr. ALLEN (to the attack upon the AnvI-SLavERY Society by 
Mr. RENNELL Ropp, Her Majesty's Acting-Agent and Consul-General 


at Zanzibar. 
BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 


53, New Broap STREET, Lonpon, E.C., 
1st September, 1893. 


To THE RiGHT HoNouRABLE THE Ear. oF Rosesery, K.G., ETC., ETC., 
Her Majesty’s PRINCIPAL SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


My Lorp,—Mr. RENNELL Ropp, Acting-Agent and Consul-General at 
Zanzibar, has addressed a despatch to your Lordship, under date Zanzibar, 
June 12th, commenting upon a letter addressed by me to the Editor of the 
Daily News, on the 9th May, respecting Slaves kidnapped in Zanzibar, and 
complaining of statements therein contained. 

Of Mr. Ropn’s letter I had no knowledge until it appeared in Zhe 
Times of 16th August, although received at the Foreign Office on the 1oth 
July, and as it was addressed to your Lordship, I now have the honour to 
submit the following reply :— 

In commenting upon the conciliatory remarks made by me as to the 
action of France in this particular instance, Mr. Ropp thinks that I have 
erred in crediting France with carrying out the provisions of the Brussels 
Act. On this point I fully admit that Mr, Ropn is in a better position than 
myself to judge the action of the French officials, for as regards the line of 
conduct taken by them on this occasion, I merely repeated the statement in 
the Zanztbar Gazette, of April 12. 

This is, however, a matter of secondary moment, for the chief object of 
my letter was to call attention to the extent of the sea traffic in Slaves, that 
still goes on both into and out of two islands that now form part of a 
British Protectorate, viz., Zanzibar and Pemba, which were acquired 
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consequent upon an agreement under which we ceded Heligoland to another 
Power. 

On re-perusing my letter to the Daz/y News, and Mr. Ropp’s comments 
thereon, I fear that perhaps, from my not having expressed more fully what I 
intended to convey by the words “ Zanzibar and neighbouring ports,’’ persons 
not fully acquainted with the extent of the Zanzibar territory, on the 
mainland and on the islands, may have fallen into the same error as Mr. 
Ronp, by supposing that I referred only to the export Slave-trade from the 
islands to Arabia. This is the only Slave-trade to which Mr. Ropp in his 
reply refers (excepting what he calls a “ petty traffic’ between the mainland 
and the islands), and this being so, I am not surprised that he contests the 
estimate of the number of Slaves given by me. My argument is that as the 
highest authorities agree in estimating the Slaves captured at only about the 
one-twentieth of those shipped, whether for conveyance from the mainland 
of Africa to the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, or from the Zanzibar 
dominions to Arabia, a rough estimate can be formed of the total amount 
of the Slave-trade. 

The case on which my letter was founded was certainly one of the 
shipment of Slaves for the Persian Gulf, and Mr. Ropp fails to see that in 
speaking of “ Zanzibar and neighbouring ports” I had in view the ports on 
the mainland as well as those of the islands. The Zanzibar coast is a well- 
known expression used to include not only that portion now ruled by Germany, 
but also what still remains under the nominal rule of the Sultan, though 
actually administered, like Zanzibar island itself, by officers appointed by the 
British Government. England, therefore, as the protecting Power, is alone 
responsible, since the obligations assumed in regard to Protectorates in 
Africa are, under the Berlin and Brussels Acts, as full and binding upon her 
in the Zanzibar Protectorate, as though it were a Crown possession. 

I regret that Mr. Ropp should have been thus mistaken as to my 
meaning, because I see that many organs of the English press, relying upon 
his authority, have accepted his statements, and expressed their satisfaction at 
the conclusion he arrives at, that very few Slaves have been removed from 
the Island of Zanzibar this season, not recognising the fact that he omits all 
reference to the import of Slaves that goes on all the year round to the 
Islands. Certainly, the unusually large number of captures made this season 
point unmistakably to a continued activity in the Slave-trade both irto and 
out of the Islands. 

The actual number of Slaves shipped in order to be smuggled into the 
islands or to Arabia can only be estimated from those captured, as no 
statistics whatever are obtainable of those which escape the vigilance of 
Her Majesty’s cruisers. 

An examination of the Reports on the African Slave-trade during 
the last fifty years, as published by the British Government, shows an 
almost complete consensus of opinion on the part of the highest authorities 
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that only about five or six per cent. of the Slaves shipped are ever captured 
by cruisers, and this wzthout the slightest aspersion on the vigilance and zeal 
of the officers employed upon this arduous service. 

This was the estimate given by Admiral Sir Lzorpotp Heat as the 
proportion of captures made by the ships of the squadron under his command 
before the treaty of 1873 with Zanzibar was negotiated, and when we had 
simply to deal with the Arabian Slave-trade. In his evidence before the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons in 1871 on the East African 
Slave-trade, he stated that our vessels had captured about 1,000 slaves in 
the year, and that 19,000 were unaccounted for. The Select Committee, in 
its report, states that during the years 1867-8-9 the Slaves captured numbered 
2,645, whilst according to the return of slaves exported from Zanzibar and 
Kilwa during those years 37,000 must have evaded capture (pp. vii. and 55). 
This estimate was substantially confirmed by Consul O’NEILL and others in 
official despatches. 

Sir JoHNn Kirk, writing from Zanzibar in 1880 to the MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, 
and referring again to the Slave-trade between the mainland and the islands, 
states that, ‘‘ with everything in our favour, a treaty that allowed us to seize 
all slaves afloat. and to condemn any vessel in which they were carried, it was 
still a fact that we could not capture more than 5 per cent. of the slaves that 
were being taken to Pemba.” This estimate was repeated by Sir Jonn 
Kirk at the Brussels Conference in 1889-1890. 

By limiting his reply to the export of Slaves carried off from the Island 
of Zanzibar to Arabia, and ignoring the much greater traffic which certainly 
goes on from the mainland to the islands for the supply of fresh Slaves for 
use in the clove plantations of our British Protectorate, on which the revenue 
of that protectorate depends, Mr. Ropp thinks proper to accuse me of 
ignoring the fact that the northern Slave-trade goes on during two months of 
the year only, owing to the violence or contrary nature of the monsoon winds. 
So far as regards the trade in Slaves to Arabia Mr. Ropp might appear to 
have some ground to go upon, but even then he, either through ignorance or 
in order to strengthen a weak case, makes one serious error, for it is well 
known to all acquainted with the native trade of these seas that there are 
two seasons of the year—not one—when Arab vessels pass to Arabia. The 
first is from March or April to the end of June, at the beginning of the 
south-west monsoon, and the second from September to November, when the 
force of the wind takes off. I believe the one is known to the natives as 
Moostm, the other as Damanz. 

There are thus some five or six months open to Arab traders to make the 
voyage to Arabia and the Persian Gulf without danger. As, however, Mr. Ropp 
has almost ignored the Slave-trade into the islands which our British protected 
Arabs are interested in concealing as far as possible from the knowledge of 
the British officials, and has pointed out only the efficacy of the steps taken 
to prevent Slaves living on the island from being kidnapped and taken away 
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to other markets (in which he undoubtedly has the full support and sympathy 
of the resident Slave owners), I would venture to call the particular attention 
of your Lordship to the fact that since 1873 no Slaves can have been legally 
imported into the islands from the mainland, for during the past twenty 
years all transport of Slaves by sea has been carried on both in defiance of 
the treaty with Great Britain and of the law of Zanzibar. It follows, there- 
fore, that since the testimony of experienced officers goes to prove that Slaves 
in Captivity in the islands seldom have families, and die early, there can be 
but very few Slaves now legally held in bondage in the islands. 

Since the Foreign Office decided to discontinue the publication of the 
usual annual papers with the Consular and other Reports on the Slave-trade, 
it is impossible to obtain access to any official statements of the number of 
Slaves recently taken by our cruisers, but as the authorities whom I have 
quoted agree in giving it as their opinion that under the most favourable 
circumstances not more than about 5 or 6 per cent. of the Slaves shipped 
are ever captured, whether of Slaves going to Arabia, or only to the islands, 
I venture to think that were a return published of the total captures made in 
what has now become the maritime zone of the Brussels Act, an approximate 
estimate of the extent of the present traffic might be arrived at. 

Turning again to Mr. Ropp’s letter, I find that, in the last sentence but 
one, he repeats that he adheres to his ‘opinion that very few Slaves have 
been removed this year beyond those which have been re-captured and 
liberated.” He does not dispute my assertion that 200 Slaves were captured 
in one month, or that 5 per cent. is about the average of captures made, 
which I maintain, would represent, on the estimate of the distinguished and 
experienced authorities above cited, something like 4,000 shipped in one 
month. 

Mr. Ropp concludes his letter by charging me with culpable ignorance of 
a subject upon which the public would assume me to be an authority. I 
think I am now entitled to ask Mr. Ropp to produce the authority for his 
conviction that very few Slaves have been removed from the island this 
season, and that he should also tell us upon what authority he speaks of a 
“petty traffic in Slaves secretly carried on between the islands of Zanzibar 
and Pemba and the coast,” when we know that after twenty years of total 
prohibition, the islands still remain well stocked with Slaves, and able to 
furnish armies of porters, while Slave labour is the only labour available, and 
that on which the finances of our Protectorate seem to depend. Mr. Ropp, 
not having been long in the Sultan’s territories, has probably not realised the 
fact that the Slaves in Pemba alone number many thousands ; that, owing to 
the nature of the low-lying island and the work entailed by the cultivation of 
the clove, the life of a slave on that island is estimated to be a very short one ; 
or that the loading of cargoes in the harbour of Zanzibar, and the coaling 
even of our ships of war engaged in the suppression of the traffic, is still 
largely dependent on the supply of labour of Slaves who, in defiance of 
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treaties and laws, have been imported into islands under the protection of 
Her Majesty’s Government. This state of things occasions a demand for 
continued renewals ; whilst, owing to the number of creeks, it is very 
difficult to prevent Slaves being run over during the night from the 
mainland. 

Neither does Mr. Ropp appear to have taken account of the large number 
of porters (the majority of whom are Slaves), for employment by travellers 
and caravans in Zanzibar. Mr. STANLEY estimated this number at some- 
thing like 20,020 a month (véde Morning Post, 16th November, 1892, also 
The Times, 8th December, 1892) ; but even granting that this may be greatly 
in excess of the real number, Sir GERALD PorTAL, writing to the Marguis 
oF SALISBURY, in September, 1891, complains that the porters sent out from 
Zanzibar in the various expeditions amounted to many thousands per annum. 
So great was the drain of labour that it gave a considerable stimulus to the 
Slave-trade, Sir GERALD PorTAL stating that “the Arab landowners are put 
to such straits for labour that they are willing not only to give high prices, 
but also to run considerable risks in order to obtain new Slaves.” It was 
owing to the inconvenience caused that the Sultan and Sir GERALD PoRTAL 
issued a decree that no porters should be employed outside Zanzibar 
territory, but whether this decree is still in force, or has ever been carried 
out, it is impossible for me to say, even after carefully studying the answer 
lately given by the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs in the House of 
Commons on this subject. 

With regard to kidnapping and Slave-trading in Zanzibar, the ANTI- 
SLAVERY SOCIETY could scarcely desire a better witness than Mr. RENNELL 
Ropp. He says that in a place like Zanzibar where “all the owners of 
domestic Slaves are Slave-dealers in sympathy tf not in fact, it is no difficult 
matter to purchase or kidnap children in a manner which will almost defy 
detection.” 

The fact that Slavery (with its necessary consequence the Slave-trade) is 
allowed to exist in two islands under British protection, although all legal 
importation of Slaves has been so long forbidden, is officially admitted in 
Mr. Ropp’s despatch, and this is the point to which I endeavoured to call the 
attention of the public most particularly when, in my letter to the Dazly 
News, 1 asked, ‘‘when is the British Government going to carry out the 
suggestion made by Sir JoHn Kirk, in 1884, and urged by this Society upon 
every Foreign Secretary for many years past, for the abolition of the Legal 
Status of Slavery? Nothing short of this can possibly stop these scandalous 
kidnappings which are carried out under the protection of the British flag ?” 
This question I now repeat, and with the fact fresh in my memory of the 
arrest of the steamer Az/wa (a vessel belonging to the Zanzibar Authorities), 
with Slaves on board, who were condemned in Court, I feel that the public 
Opinion of Great Britain ought not to be diverted, by any side issues or 
contentions about estimated numbers, from the main point of my letter, which 
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Mr. Ropp entirely ignores, viz., the abolition of the Legal Status of Slavery 
throughout the British protected dominions of the SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR. 
I have the honour to be, 
Your Lordship’s faithful servant, 
CHAS. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 








Capture of Slave Dhows. 
THE Bishop of Zanzibar (Dr. SMyTurks) has sent to the Universities Mission 
for Central Africa a letter in which he describes the capture of Slave dhows 
by Her Majesty’s ship Phzlome/ when he was on board en route to Chitangali. 
Writing under date of May 7th, he says :— 


“While we were at lunch the exciting news was brought, ‘Dhows has been 
boarded, and is full up with Slaves.’ It turned out to be an interesting capture, rather 
out of the common, and it was a great pleasure to see the happiness of the poor 
people when they understood, as they now did, that they were amongst friends. The 
dhow was not large, but forty-two Slaves were found crowded on board, besides a 
crew of six men and eleven traders, including the owner of the dhow. The Slaves 
were mostly adults. I noticed one little girl and one baby in its mother’s arms. The 
mother was very weak, and when one of the sailors took her baby to help her on 
board the boat she began to cry, but soon understood it was only to help her. The 
sailors are always most kind to the Slaves, and full of indignation against the Slave- 
traders. . . . . When the Piz/omel’s boat first reached the dhow one of the men 
threatened the first sailor to board with a revolver, but resistance was, of course, 
hopeless, and he thought better of it. Soon the whole fifty-nine people were on 
board the Philome/,a hole was knocked in the bottom of the dhow, and in three- 
quarters of an hour from the time she was boarded all was over, and nothing was left 
of her but a few poor rats swimming hopelessly about in search of a home. ‘ 
Besides rescuing Slaves in smaller numbers, the Phi/ome/ has made two large captures 
lately. One was a dhow flying the French flag. The circumstances show what gross 
scandals are caused by the refusal of the French Government ordinarily to allow 
dhows flying its flag to be searched. This is evidently taken immense advantage of 
by the Slave-traders, to the great disgrace of France. The officers of the Philomel 
knew from information received that Slaves were to be carried by this large dhow 
flying the French flag. They demanded to see her papers, which were quite correct. 
She was just about to sail—there were thirty-seven Arabs on board—only four men 
went from the Philomel only an hour before and had received correct papers. The 
explanation soon came. What was the use, the captain said, of paying Rs. 150 to the 
French interpreter if this was all he got by it? This gentleman is happily partly 
expiating the cruelties his greed has facilitated in the Sultan’s prison. Since then the 
Philomel’s boats found sixty-five Slaves on Fumbi, a small uninhabited island near 
Zanzibar. We received nearly thirty, who were little children. A dhow was captured 
near, evidently all prepared to receive. They could easily have been overmastered 
by the crew, but they were so confident that with their French flag and correct papers 
they could not be searched, that they were quite indifferent. However, one of the 
sailors kicked open a hatch, when a number of little arms came up from below, and 
she was found crowded with Slaves—seventy-seven in all, crowded down below— 
some under two decks, without light or air. Yet this dhow had been cleared by the 
French interpreter then. Knowing the boats were on the look-out, the Slaves had 
been landed on the island, to be taken on board at night and carried off.” —Zhe Times. 
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Mombasa—Victoria Railway Survey. 


THE report of the Railway Survey party, printed and presented to both 
Houses of Parliament, is a valuable and most interesting document. It 
consists of nine chapters, containing 124 pages, and a series of very elaborate 
and beautiful maps, including one sketching out the Slave caravan routes. 
These latter are far more numerous and extensive than we had been led by 
some authorities to believe. The distance by caravan road from Mombasa to 
Lake Victoria is 703 miles, by the railway route it would be 657, and there 
appear to be no insuperable difficulties to be overcome, the estimated cost 
amounting to about two millions and a quarter. The survey appears to 
have been most carefully and thoroughly conducted. Much valuable informa- 
tion, respecting the Slave-trade, is contained in Chapter VIII., which we 
reprint in full. 


The Slave-Trade in connection witb the Projected Railway. 


So much has been spoken of the Slave-trade in connection with the projected 
railway that it seems advisable to refer to it as a special head of this Report. 


BrussEts ACT. 


By becoming a party to the General Act of the Brussels Conference, the United 
Kingdom has, with other Powers, pledged herself, in order to put “an end to the 
crimes and devastations engendered by the traffic in African Slaves, to protect 
effectively the aboriginal population of Africa, and to insure for that vast continent 
the benefits of peace and civilization.” 

The Conference, amongst others, declared the following to be “ the most effective 
means of counteracting the Slave-trade ” :— 

To construct roads, and, in particular, railways. 
To establish telegraph lines. 

Let us then examine what effect such a railway as that projected would have on 
the Slave-trade. 

Forms OF SLAVE TRADE. 

It will be necessary, at the outset, to premise that there are two distinct methods 
employed in Slave-trading, viz. :— 

1. By purchase. 
2. By raiding, which includes kidnapping. 

Of these two forms, the latter, Slave-trade by raiding, is the terrible form to 
which so much attention has been drawn by philanthropists, and in the alleviation of 
which so much money and so many lives have been spent. 

Of Slave-trade by “purchase” little has been heard, and still less is known out- 
side Africa. 

For the purpose of considering the probable effect a railway would have on the 
Slave-trade, it would seem best to divide the British sphere of influence into two 
parts :— ‘ 

1. The countries east of the Lake Victoria, through some of which the 
railway would actually pass. 

2. The countries west of the Lake, known as the Lake Districts. 
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And then to describe the methods used by the Slave-traders, and the probable effect 
of the projected railway in either of these sections. 


RAISON D’ETRE OF THE SLAVE. 


Before doing this, however, it must first be understood that the raison d’étre of a 
Slave has changed much of late, at least so far as concerns Arab or Swahili Slave- 
traders. Formerly the object of these men was to obtain Slaves for the free carriage 
of their ivory to the coast. The most economical method was accordingly found to 
be that of attacking native villages, and capturing men and women to act as porters ; 
this was accordingly done, with no attempt at concealment. 

Now, however, in the British sphere of influence, at all events east of the Lake, a 
great change has taken place. The energetic action of the Imperial British East 
Africa Company’s officials, in the interior, and on the coast, has rendered this old 
method of obtaining Slaves, with its many attendant cruelties, too difficult and 
dangerous a pursuit to be indulged in to any great extent. The raison a’étre of the 
Slave has changed also. He is no longer primarily a carrier of ivory, but an article 
of trade value. He is worth so many dollars at the coast, and partly because he is the 
more valuable if in good condition, and partly because ill-treatment of him attracts 
notoriety, and hence detection, he is, as a rule, treated fairly well, and but few of the 
old-time cruelties are employed. 


SLAVE-TRADE MetuHops East oF LAKE VICTORIA—PURCHASE. 


The commoner form of Slave-trading in the countries between the coast and the 
Lake Victoria is therefore by “ purchase.” This form does not appear so revolting in 
its general characteristics and procedure as the older form of “raiding.” The 
procedure is as follows :— 

A caravan, composed of Swahili porters and Arab masters, marches up country to 
trade for ivory. This is their ostensible purpose, but they always combine a certain 
amount of Slave-trading with this more legitimate object. The caravan fixes upon 
some spot as its headquarters, makes a strong stockaded camp, and then smaller 
parties of men are sent out in various directions to trade for ivory. The headquarter 
camp awaits the return of these parties and purchases food for the return journey, or 
employs the time in elephant hunting. Here and there a few Slaves, chiefly women 
and children, are bought by the various parties, and children are also kidnapped. On 
the return of these parties to their headquarters, the caravan moves on, and the same 
procedure is followed. When the stock of trade goods is exhausted, the return 
journey to the coast is commenced. So long as the caravan marches through un- 
frequented country no attempt at concealment is made; but through districts where 
detection of their Slaves is possible, the following system is adopted. The caravan 
splits into two parties—one with the bulk of the ivory, and Swahili porters march 
by the usual roads openly, and pays the recognised custom dues at the Company's 
posts. They account for the diminution in their numbers by epidemics of small-pox, 
by the recurrence of famine or war, and will relate most circumstantially how such 
and such men were cut up in the Suk or Nandi country. Meanwhile the other 
portion of the caravan—the remunerative portion—marches by unfrequented roads to 
the coast, making detours wherever the proximity of a caravan with a European 
leader necessitates such a move. On arrival at the coast the same system of deceit 
is carried out, one portion of the caravan marching into Mombasa with the bulk of 
the ivory, and the same story of their losses. The second portion further subdivides 
into smaller parties, which march to various Arab shambas. The ivory and Slaves 
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they get rid of piecemeal as opportunity offers, the former being sold to Indian 
traders, the latter to Arabs or Swahilis, The Slaves are employed in the shambas by 
their masters, who thus obtain cheap labour. The women generally become wives or 
concubines of their owners, and their children growing up consider themselves Swahilis. 
So far as is known, these women and child Slaves are treated well, as there is no 
reason for the employment of cruelty. This is a sketch of the programme as related 
by gentlemen of experience in the Company’s service, such as Messrs. JAcKSON and 
JAMES MarTIN. 
EXTENT OF SLAVE-TRADE. 

The number of Slaves and Slave caravans is variously estimated, some saying 
that the practice is very prevalent, others that it is not so. One of the oldest officials 
of the Imperial British East Africa Company has given it as his opinion that this 
form of Slave-trade is increasing, and shows no signs of diminution. So far, however, 
I think we are justified in assuming that no Swahili ivory caravan returns to the coast 
without some Slaves. Several well-known Arabs on the coast are reported to send 
an annual caravan more for Slaves than for ivory. 


EXPERIENCE OF RaILway SuRVEY ParTIEs. 

The railway survey parties were joined by runaway Usoga Slaves at Nzoi, and by 
Chaga (Kilimanjaro) and Masai boys at MacuHako’s, and by Wa-Kwavi women at 
Tsavo. All of these had deserted from Arab caravans who avoided the survey parties. 
In Sotik large parties of armed natives collected in commanding positions near 
villages on the approach of our caravan, and in reply to a question regarding their 
intentions, would say: “We are here to prevent your men from kidnapping our 
young men and women.” This would point to the general custom of Swahilis in the 
country, as European caravans but rarely travel by this road. 


CARAVANS FROM GERMAN SPHERE. 


Caravans from the German sphere of influence, starting from Pangani, Duseri, 
and other places, are known to travel into the British sphere and take down Slaves 
with them, the facilities for Slave-trading being undoubtedly greater by these routes 
than by the Company’s trade route. Unless such Slaves are actually caught in the 
Slave sticks, which are now rarely employed, it is exceedingly difficult to prove any- 
thing. The women are said to be the wives of some member of the caravan, and all 
are warned not to say anything to the “ Mzungu” (European), who will do unheard 
of things. The Slaves, mostly women and children, often carry light. loads for their 
masters ; but their value is not as carriers. i 


TREATMENT AND ORIGIN OF SLAVES. 

The Slaves once purchased by Swahilis or Arabs are, as a rule, well treated. 
Their lives are valuable; each represents so much in the way of trade goods paid 
down, and so much additional money value at the coast. Children that have been 
kidnapped have also a marketable value, and, so long as they do not attempt to run 
away, are also fairly well treated. But it must not be supposed that this form of 
Slave-trading is free from horror. Apart from the discomforts and hardships incidental 
to the long weary march, there is the fact that, through a foodless or waterless tract 
of country, it is the Slaves who suffer the greatest privation, and not their masters. 


SLavES ORIGINALLY CAPTIVES OF WAR. 
Again, these Slaves that are purchased, though not separated or torn away from their 
homes and relatives by the Swahilis, have previously undergone that fate at the hands 
of their former masters. They are, in fact, generally captives of war. They represent 
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part of the spoil of a successful intertribal campaign. For some cause or other, 
generally with a view to obtaining cattle, sheep and goats, one tribe attacks a weaker 
neighbour, sets fire to the villages, drives away their flocks, spears the men, and 
carries off so many of the women and children as fail to make good their escape. The 
women may become the wives of their captors—in any case are employed as domestic 
Slaves ; but on the arrival of a Swahili caravan they will be sold for iron, or brass 
wire, or some article of barter. In fact, so cheap are these Slaves in certain districts, 
that west of Mt. Elgon women prisoners of war are sold for two large coloured 
beads apiece. 
CHILDREN SOLD FoR Foop. 

There are other cases where, on account of famine from failure of crops, or from 
loss of cattle by disease, natives have been known to sell their offspring for food, or 
for the wherewithal to buy food. The Masai were doing this in 1892, round Lake 
Naivasha, under pressure of the cattle disease. Sometimes children voluntarily run 
away from their homes and join a caravan for the sake of obtaining food, and 
subsequently are sold by the Arabs into Slavery. Other tribes, such as the Wasoga, 
even without the excuse of famine, sell their relations. 

Still, as a general rule, it may be accepted that the bulk of Slaves purchased are 
captives of war. 

DISTRICTS WHERE SLAVES ARE PURCHASED. 


Intertribal wars are so prevalent throughout Eastern Equatorial Africa, that to 
enumerate the districts where Slaves are purchased would be to recount a list of all 
the various countries. It is sufficient to mention that the custom is prevalent every- 
where; but perhaps facilities for purchase are greatest in the countries round 
Kilimanjaro, of Kikuyu, Lumbwa, Sotik, Kosova, and Kavirondo. 


ROUTES FOLLOWED BY SWAHILI CARAVANS WITH SLAVES. 


The main routes through the countries east of Lake Victoria that appear to be 
used by caravans with Slaves, so far as is known, are :— 


1. From Mianzini, on the Kinangop or Kikuyu escarpment north of the 
Company’s post of Fort Smith, to Donyo Sabuk, a conspicuous hill at the 
most northern bend of the Athi River; thence across to the Tiwa or to 
the Tana River, and so down to the coast. 


2. From Kavirondo through Lumbwa and Sotik, thence into German 
territory. 


3. From Naivasha or Baringo to Ngongo Bagas, thence to Pangani or 
Duseri, in German territory, 


4. From Mumoni, on the Tana River, to the bend of the Athi, and thence 
down the Athi and Sabaki Rivers to the coast. 


5. Minor routes skirting the eastern side of the Ulu Hills and Kibwezi 
to the junction of the Tsavo and Athi, thence to Butsuma north of Taru, 
southward to Kisigao, and so to Wasein or Wanga on the coast. 


6. The Company’s caravan route by MacHako’s is used openly by small 
parties with women Slaves, who pose as wives, for the time being, of 
Swahilis, or who march through the bush by night and camp at unfrequented 
camping grounds, 

A map is attached showing in red these various routes used by Slave traders, 
though it has been impossible to enter them with great accuracy (Plate VII.). 
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SLAVE RAIDING. 

The typical Slave raid, the Swahili caravan settling bya friendly and peaceful 
native village, the subsequent trading for ivory, his alliance with this village to raid a 
neighbouring one, the cattle to be the spoil of the native, the Slaves of the Swahili, 
the early morning attack, the fire and bloodshed—all this is happily rare in the 
British sphere of influence on the coast side of the Lake Victoria. It is, however, 
certain that this form of the Slave-trade is not altogether extinct. In the outlying 
districts, not visited by white men, strange things are reported as being done, and 
there can be no doubt an occasional Slave raid does occur. In the Baringo and 
Kamasia districts, in the country west and south of Mount Elgon in South Kavirondo 
and Sotik, there is no restraining influence on a Swahili caravan. It is recognised 
that raids are made in such districts to obtain food, and the character of the Arab and 
Swahili is too well known to doubt that, whenever possible, Slaves are also raided. 


SLAVE-TRADE East oF LAKE, HOW AFFECTED BY RAILWay. 


It cannot be doubted that the existence of such a railway as that projected will still 
further add to the difficulties of Swahili caravans taking down Slaves to the coast. This 
is the case, notwithstanding what has been said regarding the raison d’étre of the Slave. 
If Slaves were sought after merely as a means of transport for the conveyance of ivory, 
the cheap carrying power of the railway would directly kill all Slave-trade. The object 
of Slave-trading would no longer exist. Still, though the railway would not directly 
kill this pernicious system, its effect would be great and powerful as a deterrent, and 
as a means to killing it. Ivory caravans would naturally use the railway to Kikuyu, 
Naivasha, or Kavirondo for the carriage of their porters and goods before plunging 
into the wilds in search of ivory. Any caravan, or portion of a caravan, heard of as 
marching down to the coast from Kikuyu, would attract so much attention, and be so 
noticeable, that it would be extremely difficult to avoid detection. Such a caravan, by 
the mere fact of marching instead of using the railway, would at once become an 
object of suspicion as carrying contraband of some sort. Long before it could reach 
the coast the increased facilities of movement and communication afforded by the 
telegraph and railway would render it easy to head the caravan and deal with it. No 
doubt Arabs would still attempt to smuggle down Slaves, perhaps even by rail, passing 
Slave women off as wives, etc., but it would be a very much more hazardous under- 
taking than under the existing circumstances. The railway, with a sound system of 
caravan registration on the coast, would go far to stop the Slave-trade. As has been 
shown, the Company’s trade route, with its few posts, has done much to compel the 
Slave-traders to ameliorate the condition of the Slave, has made them disgorge large 
numbers of victims, and forced them to employ indirect and roundabout routes. It is 
only reasonable to suppose that the railway with its still further reach, its numerous 
Stations, its facilities for railing police, its line of telegraph, its rapid communication, 
etc., would render even these out-of-the-way routes very much more difficult, and the 
Slave-trade a still more dangerous profession. Again, and this is perhaps as important 
a factor as that last mentioned, the civilising influence the railway would have on the 
country at large, the checks that better and stronger government following in its wake 
would place on intertribal wars, the consequent non-existence of captives of war 
available for purchase, all these are deterrents and preventatives to Slave-trade by 


purchase or raiding. 
SOMALILAND. 


It is impossible to say to what extent the Slave-trade is prevalent in Somaliland 
south of the Jub River. That it does exist is certain, but this country is so far from 
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the line of proposed railway that it is unlikely that the Slave-trade would be affected 
by it. 

It is not, however, many years since Slave-dealing and raiding was in vogue to a 
large extent round Kilimanjaro in Ukambani and Kikuyu. Owing to the action of the 
Germans and the Imperial British East Africa Company in East Africa, this state of 
things has been modified. Slave-raiding has rolled back inland before the dawn of 
civilisation. Much has been done, and much remains. 


SLAVE-TRADE IN THE LAKE DistRICTS, AND NORTH AND WEST oF VICTORIA. 


The present home and headquarters of the Slave-trade are in the countries north 
and west of the Lake Victoria. The bulk of this is the true Slave-trade, the horrors 
of which have so deeply affected the feeling of the whole of the civilised world, and 
of England in particular. We may divide these countries into four fairly well marked 
groups, viz., the Lake districts including Usoga and Uganda, the Southern Soudan, 
Unyoro, and Manyema. 

LakE DistrIcTs. 

Uganda, with its warlike and armed inhabitants, and its great and consolidated 
power, used to take no mean place as a Slave-hunting State. Raids in ali directions 
were made by armies in K1nG Mresa’s time, and each resulted in large captures of 
Slaves. Arabs settled in Uganda to buy and despatch these captives to the south end 
of the Lake. Of recent years, however, Uganda has had cleaner hands, thanks to the 
efforts of the Imperial British East Africa Company’s officials, and of missionaries. It 
is, however, by no means clear that the Slave-trade is extinct in these Lake districts. 
Arabs, starting from Usukuma south of the Lake, coast along the eastern shores to 
Usoga in canoes, and landing buy Slaves freely of the Wasoga in return for powder 
and arms, or cloth, and then return in the same way. During the recent disturbances 
caused by civil war in Uganda, raids were made by the Waganda on Usoga, and Slaves 
brought away with them. There can be no doubt that, when opportunity occurs, 
Slaves are sold to Arabs in the Lake districts, though systematic and organised raids 
are happily most infrequent. 

SOUTHERN SouDAN. 

That this country is a hotbed of Slavery is well known. Ewmrn’s Soudanese 
soldiers accumulated large numbers of Slaves, some of which accompanied them to 
the coast. Nothing is known of the extent to which Slavery is now carried, but that 
it existed in the time of Emin Pasua is certain, and it is only most probable that, 
since the abandonment of his province, Slavery is rampant. The normal outlet of 
such Slaves is likely to be northwards towards the Red Sea. 


Unyoro. 

KaBa ReGA, with his subjects, are inveterate Slave-traders, or rather Slave- 
raiders. They harry the borders of Uganda north, and have times again depopulated 
whole districts round Toru and the Ruwenzori Mountains. The details of such 
Slave raids are well known, Kaba ReGa, after Srantey had passed, attacked tribes 
on the east of Ruwenzori, and devastated the country, taking many Slaves. Captain 
LuGarp’s report has made the extent and horrors of the Slave-raiding propensities of 
these people clear. Such Slaves as are not kept in the country are probably despatched 
into Southern Soudan, and sold there. 


MANYEMA., 


Though the country inhabited by these Manyema is in Congo Free State 
territory, still these well-known Slave and ivory traders of Tippoo T1s do not confine 
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their operations to the Congo sphere. They have raided east to the Salt Lake on the 
borders of ‘the Albert Edward Lake, and to the north are constantly pushing their 
operations in ever-widening circles. The ivory is still, as in former days, carried to 
the south end of Albert Edward by Slaves, and thence taken by porters, the Slaves, 
once their work is done, being either abandoned or brought back by the Manyema. 


EFFECT OF THE RAILWAY. 

It will probably be asked what effect the railway would have on the Slave-trade 
in these regions west and north of its terminus on the Lake Victoria. The effect, 
though indirect, would be undoubtedly great. The easy communication by steamboat, 
from the terminus of the railway, with Uganda and the Lake districts, and the 
consequent spread of civilisation, would rapidly abolish the milder forms of Slave- 
trade now existing near the Lake. The Lake regions settled, becoming civilised, it is 
allowed that a railway is a most civilising agent, and, engaged in trade and commerce, 
a fresh base of operations would be formed, from whence civilisation could attack the 
headquarters of the Slave-trade. 

So far, with regard to the regions east of the Lake, we have been dealing only 
with the tentacles of the great octopus which holds Equatorial Africa in its grasp. 
The railway would make it possible to strike at its vital organs, and so destroy it. 
The Imperial British East Africa Company has achieved much at a distance of 800 
miles from its base. With a fresh base of operations and ample communications in 
Uganda, a short 300 miles of caravan work would place Emin’s fine waterway at the 
services of the enemies of the Slave-trade. Steamers on the lakes Albert and Albert 
Edward, and the Nile, would allow of a systematic attack being made on the Slave- 
raiders of Unyoro and the Southern Soudan, and the advance of the Manyema 
eastwards be definitely checked. 

It will be argued that it is not the railway, but fresh enterprise on the part of the 
powers that be, which is essential to get to close quarters with the Slave-trade. This 
is true to a certain extent, but the railway is necessary in the first place to enable the 
further enterprise to be undertaken. 

With an additional 300 miles of communication to the existing long length of 
800 miles, the difficulties and expense would be enormous to attain the same result. 
The 620 miles to the Lake from the coast is the most difficult portion of this long 
line of communication, passing as it does through 200 miles of foodless country and 
minor waterless tracts. Unless this distance is bridged by a railway, it is improbable 
that any decisive blow can be struck at the Slave-trade. But if, by a great effort, and 
ata great expense, such a decisive blow were struck, it would lose half its ultimate 
effectiveness from the mere fact of its being delivered from a base 1,100 miles distant. 

Civilisation alone will have an enormous deterring effect on Slavery, and 
civilisation can only reach such a distance in the wake of a railway. By any other 
means it must be a slow, partial, and costly process. 

A railway would secure what has been won, and place civilisation on a firm basis, 
Which otherwise would always be wanting. 

It cannot be denied that a railway, ipso facto, will not deal that direct and crushing 
blow to the Slave-trade which has been claimed for it by many of its advocates. This 
is due to the fact that the caravan Slave-trade, as understood in England, does not 
exist in the regions traversed by the railway. Caravans are made up of porters 
engaged at the coast, and paid for their labour, and not of Slaves captured in the ivory 
fields. 

Still less, however, can it be denied that a railway would enable that direct and 
crushing blow to be delivered and at the minimum outlay. 
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the line of proposed railway that it is unlikely that the Slave-trade would be affected 
by it. 

It is not, however, many years since Slave-dealing and raiding was in vogue to a 
large extent round Kilimanjaro in Ukambani and Kikuyu. Owing to the action of the 
Germans and the Imperial British East Africa Company in East Africa, this state of 
things has been modified. Slave-raiding has rolled back inland before the dawn of 
civilisation. Much has been done, and much remains. 


SLAVE-TRADE IN THE LAKE DistrRIcTs, AND NoRTH AND WEST oF VICTORIA. 


The present home and headquarters of the Slave-trade are in the countries north 
and west of the Lake Victoria. The bulk of this is the true Slave-trade, the horrors 
of which have so deeply affected the feeling of the whole of the civilised world, and 
of England in particular. We may divide these countries into four fairly well marked 
groups, viz., the Lake districts including Usoga and Uganda, the Southern Soudan, 
Unyoro, and Manyema. 

LakE DistRIcTs. 

Uganda, with its warlike and armed inhabitants, and its great and consolidated 
power, used to take no mean place as a Slave-hunting State. Raids in ali directions 
were made by armies in Kinc Mresa’s time, and each resulted in large captures of 
Slaves. Arabs settled in Uganda to buy and despatch these captives to the south end 
of the Lake. Of recent years, however, Uganda has had cleaner hands, thanks to the 
efforts of the Imperial British East Africa Company’s officials, and of missionaries. It 
is, however, by no means clear that the Slave-trade is extinct in these Lake districts. 
Arabs, starting from Usukuma south of the Lake, coast along the eastern shores to 
Usoga in canoes, and landing buy Slaves freely of the Wasoga in return for powder 
and arms, or cloth, and then return in the same way. During the recent disturbances 
caused by civil war in Uganda, raids were made by the Waganda on Usoga, and Slaves 
brought away with them. There can be no doubt that, when opportunity occurs, 
Slaves are sold to Arabs in the Lake districts, though systematic and organised raids 
are happily most infrequent. 

SOUTHERN SouDAN. 

That this country is a hotbed of Slavery is well known. Ewmry’s Soudanese 
soldiers accumulated large numbers of Slaves, some of which accompanied them to 
the coast. Nothing is known of the extent to which Slavery is now carried, but that 
it existed in the time of Emin Pasua is certain, and it is only most probable that, 
since the abandonment of his province, Slavery is rampant. The normal outlet of 
such Slaves is likely to be northwards towards the Red Sea. 


Unyoro. 

KaBa ReEGA, with his subjects, are inveterate Slave-traders, or rather Slave- 
raiders. They harry the borders of Uganda north, and have times again depopulated 
whole districts round Toru and the Ruwenzori Mountains. The details of such 
Slave raids are well known. Kaba RkGa, after SrantEy had passed, attacked tribes 
on the east of Ruwenzori, and devastated the country, taking many Slaves. Captain 
LuGarp’s report has made the extent and horrors of the Slave-raiding propensities of 
these people clear. Such Slaves as are not kept in the country are probably despatched 
into Southern Soudan, and sold there. 


MANYEMA. 
Though the country inhabited by these Manyema is in Congo Free State 
territory, still these well-known Slave and ivory traders of Tippoo Ts do not confine 
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their operations to the Congo sphere. They have raided east to the Salt Lake on the 
borders of ‘the Albert Edward Lake, and to the north are constantly pushing their 
operations in ever-widening circles. The ivory is still, as in former days, carried to 
the south end of Albert Edward by Slaves, and thence taken by porters, the Slaves, 
once their work is done, being either abandoned or brought back by the Manyema. 


EFFECT OF THE RAILWAY. 

It will probably be asked what effect the railway would have on the Slave-trade 
in these regions west and north of its terminus on the Lake Victoria. The effect, 
though indirect, would be undoubtedly great. The easy communication by steamboat, 
from the terminus of the railway, with Uganda and the Lake districts, and the 
consequent spread of civilisation, would rapidly abolish the milder forms of Slave- 
trade now existing near the Lake. The Lake regions settled, becoming civilised, it is 
allowed that a railway is a most civilising agent, and, engaged in trade and commerce, 
a fresh base of operations would be formed, from whence civilisation could attack the 
headquarters of the Slave-trade. 

So far, with regard to the regions east of the Lake, we have been dealing only 
with the tentacles of the great octopus which holds Equatorial Africa in its grasp. 
The railway would make it possible to strike at its vital organs, and so destroy it. 
The Imperial British East Africa Company has achieved much at a distance of 800 
miles from its base. With a fresh base of operations and ample communications in 
Uganda, a short 300 miles of caravan work would place Emrn’s fine waterway at the 
services of the enemies of the Slave-trade. Steamers on the lakes Albert and Albert 
Edward, and the Nile, would allow of a systematic attack being made on the Slave- 
raiders of Unyoro and the Southern Soudan, and the advance of the Manyema 
eastwards be definitely checked. 

It will be argued that it is not the railway, but fresh enterprise on the part of the 
powers that be, which is essential to get to close quarters with the Slave-trade. This 
is true to a certain extent, but the railway is necessary in the first place to enable the 
further enterprise to be undertaken. 

With an additional 300 miles of communication to the existing long length of 
800 miles, the difficulties and expense would be enormous to attain the same result. 
The 620 miles to the Lake from the coast is the most difficult portion of this long 
line of communication, passing as it does through 200 miles of foodless country and 
minor waterless tracts. Unless this distance is bridged by a railway, it is improbable 
that any decisive blow can be struck at the Slave-trade. But if, by a great effort, and 
ata great expense, such a decisive blow were struck, it would lose half its ultimate 
effectiveness from the mere fact of its being delivered from a base 1,100 miles distant. 

Civilisation alone will have an enormous deterring effect on Slavery, and 
civilisation can only reach such a distance in the wake of a railway. By any other 
means it must be a slow, partial, and costly process. 

A railway would secure what has been won, and place civilisation on a firm basis, 
Which otherwise would always be wanting. 

It cannot be denied that a railway, ipso facto, will not deal that direct and crushing 
blow to the Slave-trade which has been claimed for it by many of its advocates. This 
is due to the fact that the caravan Slave-trade, as understood in England, does not 
exist in the regions traversed by the railway. Caravans are made up of porters 
engaged at the coast, and paid for their labour, and not of Slaves captured in the ivory 
fields. 

Still less, however, can it be denied that a railway would enable that direct and 
crushing blow to be delivered and at the minimum outlay. 
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RECAPITULATION, 
To recapitulate :— 


1. The railway would have a positive and direct effect on the minor 
Slave-trade by purchase between the coast and the Lake Victoria, by 
rendering it more difficult and dangerous for Arabs and Swahilis to smuggle 
Slaves down to the coast. Further, by placing a strong check on intertribal 
wars, it would minimise the number of Slaves available for purchase. 


2. The railway would not itself deliver that crushing blow to the 
Slave-trade that is expected of it, in the Lake Districts, by merely its cheap 
freight rates. 


3. The railway, however, would, by securing the advantages already 
attained, and by giving a new base of operation within a reasonable distance 
of the Slave-raiding centres, enable decisive blows to be struck at the heart 
of the Slave-trade in the British sphere of influence. 


STATISTICS OF FREED SLAVES. 


The following statistics of freed Slaves may be of some interest. 


By Company. 


By the Agency of the Imperial British East Africa Company, 2,364 Slaves have 
either bought their freedom or had it purchased for them. 


By CRrviseErs. 


The number of Slaves per annum released by Her Majesty’s cruisers on the 
East Coast of Africa is stated as being, perhaps, on an average, 120. 


RUNAWAY SLAVES. 


Settlements of runaway Slaves have been established at Fudadoya, Makengeni, 
Kilifi, and elsewhere, in the Giriama Country. The number of runaway Slaves at 
Fudadoya has been estimated at 1,000, and that of the surrounding districts at 3,000. 

At Makengeni an estimate of 600 is given, or a total of runaway Slaves of 4,600. 


Mr. MAcKENzIE, in 1890, made arrangements by which these Slaves were 
enabled to purchase their freedom for £2 10s. per head, and in the meantime secured 
them immunity from molestation by their former masters. 


A large number of Slaves have been enabled to purchase their freedom by the 
employment granted them on the construction of the small railway by the Company, 
and by working as caravan porters. 


OBJECTION TO PURCHASE FREEDOM BY SLAVES. 


A deterrent to the purchase of the freedom from their masters, by the Slaves 
themselves, is the fact that there is little or no employment or means of gaining a 
livlihood for them. Any system advocated for the release of Slaves must also include 
a project by which the men and women may be enabled to earn their living once 
free. At present there is but little work suitable for these freed Slaves, who 
consequently view with dissatisfaction any attempt to separate them from their 
masters, who represent to them their only means of subsistence. 
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Death of Emin Pasha. 


Capt. A. J. Swann, Captain of the London Missionary Society’s steamboat on 
Lake Tanganyika, has just arrived in London accompanied by his wife, the only 
European lady who has ever travelled overland from Zanzibar to Ujiji, and 
thence across the plateau to Lake Nyassa and the Zambesi River. It will be 
remembered that Mrs. Horr, wife of Captain Hors, of the same Mission, 
travelled overland from Zanzibar to Lake Tanganyika and back again, and 
that she wrote a spirited account of her journey which was reviewed in the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


Mr. Swann has just given to Reuter’s Agency the following account of 
what he had heard of the death of Emin Pasua, and we very much fear 
that it is only too true :— 


As to the death of Emin there is no question ; in the interior it is accepted as a 
fact, but some uncertainty prevails on the subject at the coast. Personally I am as 
certain that Emin is a dead man asIam that I am sitting here. The report of 
asking what should be done with Emrn’s effects. I at once made inquiries, and was 
told that he had been killed in the Manyema country by SEyp Bin ABED, and that 
his following of thirty Nubian soldiers had been killed and eaten. This report, which 
was of a most circumstantial character, reached me from four different sources in 
Ujiji, and to my mind is as conclusive as anything can be in Africa. It is implicitly 
believed by all the Arabs, who seem very well pleased to have at last got rid of Emin. 

One of my informants was an Arab who had been travelling on Emin’s route. 
This Arab not only described Emtn’s journey, but, although he had probably never 
seen a map in his life, sketched on a piece of paper the various places touched 
by the explorer, and described how he had been tracked by the Arabs, who had made 
up their minds to kill him. En passed through Ruanda country and had followed 
one of the rivers flowing into the Congo until he came to SEyD Bin ABEpn’s residence, 
where he stopped. Shortly after his arrival a number of Arabs went out and asked 
Emin where he was going. Emin replied, “I am going to the coast.” Another Arab 
then went forward and said, “You are Emin PasHa who killed the Arabs at the 
Victoria-Nyanza. I will kill you.” He then took a large curved Arab knife from his 
belt, and, brandishing it aloft, struck off Em1n’s head. His body was then thrown to 
the Manyema, who devoured it, the Nubiman followers being afterwards killed and 
eaten. 

“In estimating the credibility of this report, said Mr. Swann, “it must be 


So much impressed was I with the account that I ordered RuMALIzA to get any papers 
or letters left by Em1n, and he promised to do so. The greatest uncertainty is felt on 
the subject at the coast, but the fact that Em1n has never been seen or heard of since 
he reached Ruanda speaks volumes.” 


We have from time to time published accounts of the life of Emin PasHa 
and of the great work which he did for so many years in Central Africa. In 
the Equatorial Provinces he kept alight the torch of civilisation long after it 
had been quenched in blood by the Mahdiists in the Soudan. His name will 
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always stand high up in the roll of those who have laid down their lives for 
Africa. 

When the sad fate of such a man is announced it certainly jars upon 
one’s feelings to find a leading organ of the evening press writing about him 
in the flippant and cruel style of the following paragraph, which is taken 
from the Pall Mall Gazette of September sth. The italics are our own :— 


If that hack statement be true that cowards die many times before their death but 
the brave man only once, we fear that Emin PasHa must have been—or be—a 
poltroon of the palest dye. For some years he has perished with unfaltering 
regularity at least once every four months. Now he is at it again, and has even gone 
so far as to be eaten. <A hind of missionary called Mr. SwANN says he’s as certain of 
this as he is that he’s “sitting here”—he does not state where—but qualifies his 
conviction later by adding that the evidence is ‘as conclusive as anything can be in 
Africa.” Can it be that in Africa you cannot even get conclusive evidence that you 
are “sitting here”? Barring a moderate sense of the general value of life, we do not 
very much care whether Emin has been eaten or is still sitting there in Africa, but we 
shall miss his death very much in future dull seasons. 





ZAMBESI INDUSTRIAL MISSION. 


A FAREWELL meeting, in connection with the departure of twelve missionaries to the 
colony founded by this Mission, was held on July 20th, at Exeter Hall. The chair 
was taken, in the absence of Mr. Joun Cory, J.P., through indisposition, by the Rev. 
C. G. Moore, who was supported by Messrs. J. G. GovaN, FREDERICK G. TOLLER 
(treasurer), J. B. Kerr, Harpwick, F. J. RayNeR (whose daughter was among the 
missionaries leaving on Saturday next), and BurrouGHs. The twelve missionaries 
were Dr. and Mrs. Fatton, Mr. and Mrs. GRAHAM, Mr. ALLAN, who had received 
medical training, and Mrs. ALLAN; Mrs. Witson, Miss RayNerR, Miss Davis, Miss 
Mortimer, Mr. J. G. Epwarps, and Mr. J. E. Boorn, the only son of Mr. Booru, the 
pioneer missionary to Africa. The Chairman said that meeting was to take farewell 
of the friends who were going forth to the dark places in Africa to spread the Gospel 
by living among the natives. There were certain things which could only be accom- 
plished by founding a colony, and though the mission had only been formed twelve 
months, so far it had been a success. Mr. CALDWELL (the secretary) said the effort 
to form a Christian colony in Zambesi was commenced about a year ago. It was nota 
mere human effort, but of divine purpose, and it had succeeded beyond all expectation. 
One thousand acres of land were first considered sufficient, but this had increased to 
100,000 acres, and all the money was forthcoming as required. There were (with 
those who were starting on Saturday) thirty missionaries, some of whom were going 
partly at their own expense. The colony was in Nyassaland, near Lake Nyassa. 
In two or three years time, the colony would be entirely self-supporting, and the 
natives would become pioneers to other parts. Another effort of the mission was on 
behalf of the 150,000 Slaves in Angoniland. To every family they offered an acre of 
land, whereby these Slaves were brought under the protection of the missionaries, 
who taught them how to cultivate the land, and at the same preached the gospel to 
them. The twelve missionaries, each in few words, told how they were led to give 
themselves to this work. Mr. Govan, and others, also addressed the meeting. 
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Major Wissmann and the SlaveeTraders. 


To the Editor of the “ STANDARD.” 


S1r,—Some very interesting accounts have reached England concerning the 
active exertions being made by the German Government at the present time against 
the internal African Slave-trade. The following details, which have just come to 
hand, describe the gallant enterprise of Major von WissMANN on Lake Nyassa. 
One’s correspondent affords plenty of evidence to show that the great activity 
prevailing at present in the Slave-trade at Zanzibar and Pemba is well understood 
inland. Where such a demand exists, we cannot wonder if the Arabs in the Slave 
preserves of Nyassaland are quick to attend to the supply. It is to be hoped, 
however, that the tardy progress of our own gunboats towards the Lake may soon be 
followed by their co-operation with Major WissMANN, when the traffic in Slaves, both 
on and around the Lake should receive its quietus. 

I quote as follows :—“ The last steamer brought Major von WIssMANN north, 
with seven white officers and fifty trained soldiers. On his way up with his gunboat 
he had an exciting chase, near Leopard Bay, after a dhow (said to belong to 
MAKANJIRA), and took it. Besides men and officers, he is very well equipped with 
guns, boats, tools, &c., and is full of energy and push. He had done a wise thing in 
visiting all the white people in the neighbourhood, thus enlisting their sympathy, and 
gathering information about the country and natives. On arrival, he at once took up 
his situation at Rumbira Bay, at the foot of the Livingtone range of mountains in the 
north-eastern corner of Lake Nyassa. There he has built a small fort. His presence 
here soon began to have a healthy influence. We had been troubled six months ago 
with thieves coming at night and stealing our goods. One carried off boxes of books, 
cloth, clothing, &c. We could do little, as MwaNnkenja, the chief, was in German 
territory, and absolutely refused to interfere. Immediately on the Major’s appearance 
the stolen property was returned, and, as one of the thieves had long ago stolen a 
cow and killed a man of MwAKASANGULA’S, he was handed over to that chief, and 
report says was beheaded. Major WIssMANN was not long here (Ngerengé) before he 
heard of the Deep Bay crossing place for Slavers, and of the Arab dhow constantly going 
to and fro with Slaves from the western side to the east. He took the first opportunity 
of going down to Amelia Bay on the Eastern side, and seeing the vessel, gave chase. 
The wind was against him. Unfortunately the dhow reached the land, and he had the 
misfortune to see the Slaves and the Slavers bolting helter-skelter into the bush. He 
caught two of the Swahili, however, and took them to Rumbira Bay, where no doubt 
he would treat them as all Slavers are treated. The capture of this dhow had a 
marvellous effect upon the natives. They seemed to look upon it as a wonderful feat. 
The Major, being much in need of a boat, had the dhow taken to Rumbira Bay, 
cleaned, tarred, painted, and fitted with sails, and now she is a smart craft. Four 
weeks ago she came over to Karonga, and her presence created quite a sensation 
among the M’pata Arabs. They came in great crowds, and stood on the beach 
discussing the injustice of the affair and vowing vengeance. The dhow belonged to 
Rascui, and had been engaged for some years in the Slave business at Deep Bay, in 
our own sphere. A week past last Sunday, news reached us from Fyfe, on the 
Stevenson Road, that an expedition from WrssMann of four white men and forty 
soldiers had attacked a caravan of Slaves between Unyika and Mwenzo, and liberated 
many children, women, and men, taking the Swahili prisoners. . . . These facts 
more and more confirm what we have all along asserted, viz., that the trade of Slaves 
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at the present.moment is very extensive. Mr. M——, of the African Lakes Company, 
at Mwenzo, assured me lately that he met two caravans of Slaves when on his way 
down to Karonga, and that the natives have told him of others. Only yesterday we 
had the latest from Major WissMANN. It was tothe effect that he had stopped a 
caravan from the East Coast coming by Usanga, and going to the Wa Wemba 
country. He took all gunpowder from them and let them pass.” 

The cure for half of this destructive tuning up of the Central African Slave-trade 
could be effected by the stroke of a pen. Our Government has only to give orders 
that the Legal Status of Slavery shall be ignored in the Law Courts of our 
Protectorates of Zanzibar and Nyassaland. This operation cut the roots of the 
Slavery of the Indian Empire in two at once—silently, quietly, and effectually ; but 
for Africa no such common sense seems available. 

With the other half we can leave the hearty and powerful co-operation of the 
German and British expeditions to deal, when our gunboats reach their station. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
HORACE WALLER, 


TWYWELL, THRANSTON, F¥uly 25¢h.—Standard, Fuly 27th, 1893. 





Dr. Peters on the SlaveeTrade and the Opening 
of Central Hfrica. 


WHEN in Egypt last spring, we made the acquaintance of Dr. Peters, the 
German explorer, who was then confined to the sofa with a broken leg. 
We had much interesting talk about his latest work in Africa, viz., the 
delimitation of the English and German frontier. We are glad to see that 
the Doctor has now recovered, and is on his way to America, to attend the 
International Congress on Africa, to be held at Chicago. An evening 
contemporary has published an interesting interview with Dr. Perers, from 
which we publish the following extracts. From these it will be seen that he 
thinks that Emin is still alive, which we sincerely hope may be true :— 

“But what, then, about the native tribes? Are they now reconciled to your 
dominion ?” 

“Yes, yes, pretty nearly. We may have some little fighting to do still; but the 
main work of our Schutztruppe is over, I should say.” 

“ And how, then, does the big game like your régime ?”’ 

“Big game? Oh, that is disappearing fast—especially the elephant part of it— 
though I have had some good sport with the tuskers, and even with lions ?” 

“ And do you allow English sportsmen still to roam about in your protectorate?” 

“Well, yes ; but then you know,” added the Herr Doctor with a self-complacent 
smile, “they must pay us the compliment of asking our authorities for permission ?” 

“ But you still allow hunting in your dominions ?” 

“ Yes, but not Slave-hunting. That we put down, or try to put down, with a very 


high hand.” 

“Tam glad to hear that. But have you then extinguished this most horrible of all 
human curses?” 

“Well, we have not got quite so far as that yet ; but the Arabs are now inspired 
with a holy horror of us, and are endeavouring to find other outlets for their human 
wares than through our territory.” 
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“You observed, I suppose, Herr Doctor, that the German Anti-Slavery Society, 
which raised a capital of about 2,000,000 marks by lottery, burst up the other day.” 

“Yes,” said Dr. Perers, “I know all about that, but affairs, there, well—well let us 
change the subject.” 

“To that of Emin Pasna,” for example, I rejoined. 

“Well, and what of him?” 

“Do you think he is still alive ?” 

“Certainly I do.” 

“In spite of what Captain W. H. WILLIAMs wrote about him the other day to the 
papers.” 

“Ye—s, even in spite of that. I believe that he is now on his way to the Congo, 
and will soon emerge, like SranLey, from the Arwhimi forest. I myself know what 
it is to be dead in Africa. On returning myself from my search for Emtn, which took 
me as far as Uganda, I found that detailed obituary notices of my life had appeared in 
the press of all Europe. Yes, Emin will turn up again, I feel sure.” 








H Slave Market on the Upper Zambesi. 
ScENFS AT A SALE. 


On the Upper Zambesi River lives the powerful King Lewanika, the head of the 
great Baroste tribe, which LIvINGsToNE was the first to describe, says Zhe New York 
Sun. Mr. ComLcarp, a French Protestant missionary, who has long lived at Lealuyi, 
the chief town of the King, has written a description of a recent Slave sale, which is 
interesting because the Arab Slave-dealers have never penetrated there, and the 
incident illustrates the fact that, without the initiative of the Arabs, the natives them- 
selves often inflict the most poignant sufferings upon the victims of their Slave-raids. 
Mr. CoILLarD writes to the Fournal des Missions Evangeliques, of Paris. 

“In April last, LEwANIKA sent an army of 3,000 men to punish the Balubale 
tribe, whose incessant attacks upon their neighbours, compromised the public security. 
I witnessed the return of his victorious army to Lealuyi. The prisoners of war, all 
Balubale women and children, were put into camp near my house. They had 
probably never seen a white man. 

“For four days LEwANIKA was busy from morning to night distributing the 
booty. It was impossible to look upon the spectacle unmoved. I had never before 
witnessed the scenes in a Slave market. Picture to yourselves thousands of the 
Baroste seated in a great circle around the King and his chiefs. In the centre were 
huddled about 100 of the unfortunate prisoners at atime. Not aman was among 
them. Not aman had been taken prisoner, but all who fell into the hands of the 
victor had been killed. Neither were there any old women in the groups of prisoners. 
All were young women in great numbers, and a multitude of children, of both sexes, 
from one to twelve years of age. Many of the women carried their infants. 

“In groups of six or seven they were taken from the crowd, and made to advance 
to the King and his chiefs, who subjected them to minute inspection, while thousands 
of eyes were riveted upon them in shameless cupidity. The women, greatly 
emaciated, for they had had very small food supplies for the week, were greatly 
frightened, and stood trembling, with bowed heads. The Baroste wore considerable 
clothing, but these women were naked, and the fact provoked obscene remarks, and 
the laughter of the multitude. Then there was a consultation under the royal 
pavilion, and one of the chiefs advanced to carry out the pleasure of the King. 
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“Nursing children were so fortunate as to be left, for a time at least, at the 
breasts of their mothers. All the children, however, who could walk were distributed 
right and left, like so many animals. They were no more to have father or mother in 
this world ! 

“A child of three years was with difficulty torn from the arms of its young 
mother. It cried and struggled, and, finally, squirming out of the hands of the man 
who held it, ran back into the crowd, crying for its mother, who had already been led 
away. 

“Put it to sleep! Kill it!’ yelled the laughing Baroste to the child’s new 
master. 

“The man, however, had no intention of destroying a piece of property that 
some day would be valuable. He recovered the child, and carried it away. 

“*Let go of that child,’ was the order given to another young woman. The child 
was apparently her first-born. Forgetful of her situation she clasped it tighter in her 
arms. Her eyes flashed, and a torrent of words poured from her lips. Tears 
streamed down her cheeks. She begged that her child be left with her. She said she 
had rather die than be separated from it. 

“They were about to take the child violently from the woman, when Lewanika 
commanded that it be left with her. The man to whom the child had been assigned 
took both mother and son. These things I saw in the half hour that I was present. 
I could not remain to witness such scenes, which continued for days.” 


PARLIAMENTARY. 
bouse of Commons. 


THE SLAVE TRADE. 





August 3rd. 


Mr. G. Bowes asked the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs whether Her 
Majesty’s Government were aware that the Slave-trade was carried on to a large 
extent from the Gulf of Syria and adjacent ports of the State of Tripoli, on the 
North Coast of Africa ; and whether they had any recent information on this subject. 

Sir E. Grey.—We have no reason to believe that the Slave-trade is carried on to 
a large extent from the ports mentioned. In May last the Consul at Benghazi 
reported on four cases. The first one referred to one Slave embarked under 
suspicious circumstances. In each of the next two cases a Slave-dealer was found 
guilty, and condemned to one year’s imprisonment. In the fourth case, the Consul 
has pressed for a thorough investigation. Only seventeen Slaves were concerned in 
all four cases. 

FOREIGN PROTECTION IN TANGIER. 
August 7th. 

Mr. A. O'Connor asked the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
a person named BouBKER EL GANJOUR was, or had at any time been, an Agent of the 
British Government, or of the British Minister at the Shereefian Court of Morocco. 

Sir E. Grey.—The person mentioned in the question has been employed by Her 
Majesty’s Legation, and has received British protection in consequence. 

Mr. A. O’Connor.—Is the Foreign Office acquainted with the antecedents of this 
man ? 
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Sir E. Grey.—To this extent—that certain grave charges were brought against 
him, and he brought an action for libel, which was decided publicly in his favour, and 
a fine of £100 was imposed on the man who originally made the statements. 

Mr. A. O'Connor.—Is it a fact that certain houses belonging to this man were 
closed by the order of the Sultan? 

Sir E. Grey.—I cannot say whether it is.a fact, but about this time last year the 
Sultan expressly stated that there was no complaint to make of this man. 


SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR. 
August 24th, 

Mr. S. SmirH asked the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether the 
Decree issued at Zanzibar by the Sultan and Sir GERALD Porrat, on the 11th of 
September, 1891, forbidding the hiring of porters to proceed inland from the Sultan’s 
dominions, in consequence of the stimulus this practice gave to the Slave-trade, was 
still in force, and whether caravans organized in the British protectorate of Zanzibar 
for travel in Africa were manned in part by hired Slaves, and, if so, how many such 
caravans had started for Uganda and elsewhere since September, 1891. 

Sir E. Grey.—The Decree in question referred to the islands of Zanzibar and 
Pemba, and, so far as Her Majesty’s Government is aware, is still in force. It is 
understood that caravans organized on the coast are, in some cases, manned partly by 
persons who are technically Slaves. But in all cases which come under the notice of 
British authorities the greatest care is taken that the hiring is a direct transaction with 
the person hired, and his status as a Slave or otherwise does not come in question. 
It is impossible to say how many caravans have left the coast since September, 1891. 


On this latter subject Zhe Star of 25th August makes the following 
pertinent comment :— 

“From Sir Epwarp Grey’s reply to Mr. SAMUEL SMITH, it seems that Slavery is 
still existent at Zanzibar. The fine shade of difference between “ technical” Slaves 
and Slaves is not very apparent. The fact that the hiring is a direct transaction with 
the Slave is only a nice distinction. The truth is that the advance of civilisation 
(i.e, commerce) creates a demand for labour, which in Zanzibar spells Slavery. The 
traders preserve the substance of Slavery while they disguise it under another name.” 








Brazil, 
EMIGRATION, IMMIGRATION, AND COLONISATION, 


THE abolition of Slavery in Brazil has, says the British Consul at Rio Grande do Sul, 
certainly had the effect of making it an impossibility to get decent domestic servants. Not 
one per cent. of the males or females will sleep in their master’s house—they insist on leaving 
the house at latest by seven o’clock, and do not return before seven or eight in the morning. 
For this reason some houses have a pane of glass in one of the windows taken out, through 
which the baker and milkman pass their goods on their early morning rounds, so as not to 
necessitate one of the family getting up to open the door. It is quite common for a good 
cook to insist on the family dining not later than five o'clock, so that she may be able to put 
the kitchen in order, and go home early. If these or any other demands are not granted, the 
servant leaves without any notice, there being avparently no law of master and servant in 
Brazil. Their wages range from £2 to £3 a month with food, and they, as a rule, purloin 
enough every night to provide a supper at home. These servants are all negroes or mulattos, 
and nearly all freed Slaves; but, even with the above-mentioned drawbacks, they are, 
as a rule, preferred to white servants, who, in this country, have nearly always worse failings 
than the blacks. Some of the Italian immigrants and German colonists are in domestic 
service, but they are even more independent than their black brethren. One reason for the 
scarcity of domestic servants is, no doubt, to be found in the number of factories which have 
ately sprung up, in which fair needlewomen or handy workers can get treble the wages of a 
domestic servant, with shorter hours of labour.—Commerce. 
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Uganda. 
Tue following letters have been received in this country from Bishop 
TUCKER :— 
MENGO, BuGanpA, Afarch 13, 1893. 

The present moment is one of anxious suspense. The affairs of the country are 
going on much as usual. The work-a-day life of the people is unbroken, or the even 
‘tenour of its quietness. The work of teaching is going on apace. But underneath all 
this apparent quiet there is a current of anxious suspense. We know that day by day 
the fate of the country, like the march of the Consul-General from the coast, is 
drawing nearer and nearer, and that before very long the fateful word will be spoken, 
and Uganda will either move forward in the van of Christianity in Africa—or fall 
‘back into the blackness of darkness of anarchy and disorder. 

I have, with the greatest thankfulness to Gop, heard of the movement in public 
opinion at home, and how nobly men of all parties in politics and shades of opinion in 
religious thought have combined to press home upon the Government the gravity of 
the situation and the weight of obligation resting upon us by virtue of treaty engage- 
ments. Sure I am that the heart of Christian England is sound to the very core. 

All that was needed to rouse her to action in this great matter was “information.” 
Iam not sure that one’s respect for her action would have been so great as it is had 
‘she moved in the matter more quickly. 

It would have been the enthusiasm of ignorance; now it is the calm, deliberate 
expression of a conviction of the sanctity of treaty engagements, and of the 
responsibility resting upon us with respect to the fulfilment of national obligation in 
the matter of freedom for the Slave and the Christianisation and moral elevation of 
the masses of human beings in Central Africa. 

We have just heard that the Imperial Commissioner has crossed the Nile, and 
that in two or three days he will be here. Daily we have made his journey a matter 
of prayer. The work that he will have to take in hand immediately on his arrival 
will be of the most anxious description. He will need all our sympathy and all our 
prayers. These will not be lacking, nor, indeed, every endeavour to assist in every 
way in finding a solution for the many difficult problems that confront us here. 

Besides the question of a modus vivendi between the three political parties—the 
French, English, and Mahommedans—there is, perhaps, the most difficult question of 
all to settle, and that is the question of the Nubians. These men are the refuse of 
the rebels of the Egyptian forces in the Equatorial Provinces. They are now 
domiciled in Toru and Bunyoro. There they live as best they can by robbery and 
violence. Stories have reached us (I cannot vouch for their truth, but they have in 
them a measure of probability) of the most horrible outrages committed by these 
men—outrages which, if true, would simply horrify the conscience of civilised man. 
What is to be done with these refugee rebels? Altogether there are about 6,000 of 
them. The Egyptian Government will have nothing to do with them. The Imperial 
British East Africa Company say the same. To get them to the coast seems an 
impossibility ; and even if you got them there the difficulty would not be solved; for 
what to do with them there would puzzle the wisest heads. The only solution of the 
difficulty I can sce is for the Government to send a few Englishmen to officer them, 
and bring them under control and' administer the country and garrison it by means of 
them. Should the Government (contrary to my expectation) abandon the country 
and leave these men here, the consequences would be something too frightful for 
contemplation. 
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Altogether the difficulties of the situation in Buganda are of the most complex 
character, and will need the wisest handling with the most delicate touch. 


March 17, 1893. 

This has been a day of great excitement. Sir GeRaLtpD PorTat, the Imperial 
Commissioner, arrived this morning at about 10 o’clock. Three days ago ZAEBRARIA. 
—one of our church council—was sent by the King to meet the expected party and 
bid them welcome to Uganda. Yesterday Captain Porrat arrived with the news 
that the Consul-General was only one day’s march away, and that in all probability he 
would arrive in the morning. Early this morning large crowds ‘went out to meet the 
Commissioner. All the principal chiefs, with their followers, joined in the outgoing 
crowd. Accompanied by Captain Porrat I walked out a short distance, and was a 
witness of the deep joy of the people at the arrival of the representative of the Queen. 
They feel convinced now that all will go well, and that the country will not be 
abandoned. That they may be under the protection of “ Queenie,” as they term Her 
Majesty, is to them a thought of great joy. 

It was really an impressive sight, the entrance of the travellers into Kanpala. 
They were all more or less sun-burnt and travel-worn, but thoroughly well and 
hearty. The Waganda, in their terra-cotta-coloured barb clothes and their snow- 
white garments, lined the roads on either side. Now and again a great chief 
advanced and was introduced to the Consul-General as he rode on horseback ; then 
he fell back to the rear and was succeeded by another, who in his turn made way for 
others who wanted to be introduced. Thus the progress was slow. Drums were 
beating on every hand, and as we drew near to the fort the clash of arms drew our 
attention to the Soudanese soldiers, who, in their snow-white tunics, were paraded 
outside the gates, and presented a very smart appearance as they presented arms.. 
Thus Kanpala was entered and the long journey at an end. Now,I suppose, the 
monotony of travel will be exchanged for the excitement of controversy. Earnestly 
do I pray that we may all have a “right judgment in all things,” and that patience 
and mutual forbearance may be shown in these difficult matters that are sure to try the 
tempers of the most patient. 

March 20, 1893. 

This morning the King held a barazza for the public reception of Sir GERALD- 
PorTAL. The scene was a very brilliant one, the sun shining gloriously, and the 
white dresses of the chiefs and the glittering arms of the native soldiers seemed to- 
sparkle in the sunlight. Sir GERALD PorTAt was in full uniform and attended by his 
staff. The SuLTAN oF ZANzIBAR’s soldiers headed the procession, and as they filed 
off to the right and left, the Commissioner and his staff advanced through their ranks. 
We of the mission party were already in barazza, and as the King rose to greet the 
Consul-General we also stood, and remained standing until the King and his guests 
had taken their seats. All the great chiefs of the country were present; many of 
them were dressed in very gorgeous attire. But without question those dressed 
simply in white looked the best, both from an art and a common-sense point of view.. 
The King sat in the gilt chair lately presented to him by the Company. The carpet 
(to tread on which is a high crime and misdemeanour) was one that I brought up 
with me as a present to the King. The barazza did not last long. Greetings were 
exchanged. The Consul-General expressed his pleasure at being in Buganda; the 
King his pleasure at seeing him ; and so the interview came to an end.. 

It is usual at these barazzas for the King to hear cases involving a breach of the 
law. To show the influence that Christianity is having in the country, I may mention 
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that some little time ago, when a case was being tried, a Christian chief who was 
present intervened with the happiest results. Sentence had been given by the King 
to this effect—“that so many cattle and sheep were to be paid by the offender as a 
fine, together with two women.” The Christian chief interposed. “But Christians 
do not give men or women; they give cattle and goats, not human beings.” The 
result was that the King altered the sentence to the effect that no women were to be 
given, only cattle and goats. 

I would that I could tell you something as to the intentions of the Commission 
with respect to the future administration of this country. But it is impossible. 
Sir GERALD PorTAL has only been a few days in Mengo, and in so short a time it is 
impossible to grasp the complicated situation and pronounce upon it. One thing, 
however, is quite clear, and that is, that the Company’s rule terminates definitely on 
March 31. Then, of necessity, some sort of Government administration will have 
to be formed. The only question is whether it will take a temporary or permanent 
form. The decision on this all-important point will, no doubt, rest ultimately with 
the English people. After the late expression of public opinion at home, I personally 
have no doubt as to what the issue will be. The public conscience has been aroused, 
and nothing but the permanent occupation of the country will satisfy it. Thus, in 
the Providence of Gop, the destiny of England is being wrought out and her 
Christianising and civilising mission in the world being accomplished. I thank Gop 
for this marvellous work of grace in the hearts of the people of Uganda; but I also 
thank Him for all that He has done in rousing Christian England to a sense of her 
duties and responsibilities. In blessing Africa she will herself be blessed. “ The 
blessing of the Lorp it maketh rich, and He addeth no sorrow with it.” “When He 
giveth quietness, who then can make trouble?” ‘How great is Thy goodness which 
Thou hast laid up for them that fear Thee, which Thou hast wrought for them that 
trust in Thee before the sons of men.” 

ALFRED, Bisuop E. Eg. Arrica. 


MENGO, BuGaANDA, Afril 7th, 1893. 


The enclosed paper, though of small dimensions, is of infinite importance with 
respect to Uganda as a country and a Christian Church. It is nothing more or less 
than a declaration, signed by forty of the principal Protestant chiefs in the country, 
expressing their wish to abolish Slavery, not simply Slave-raiding—that was abolished 
by the Company’s treaty with MwanGa last year—but domestic Slavery. 

The history of the paper is this :—Certain Slaves who had been ill-treated ran 
away from the Mohammedans and took refuge with some of our Christian people. A 
demand for their surrender was made. This, however, was refused. The matter was 
referred to me as a question of conscience. I said that as Slavery was the law of the 
land they were bound to deliver up these runaways, more especially when the demand 
was made by the Katikiro. I told them that if they thought the law a bad one they 
should try to get it altered. I was then asked to tell them what I thought of Slavery. 
I answered that I could only tell them what I thought was the teaching of Scripture. 
We met in Church, and I then told them what I believed to be the Word of Gop on 
the subject. I declined to give them any advice one way or the other. I told them 
to go away and pray about it, and then talk it over among themselves with the Word 
of Gop in their hands. If they came to any conclusion on the subject I should be 
glad to know what it was. The enclosed paper was their answer. 
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I have placed the matter in the hands of Sir GERALD PorTAL, who will, I believe, 
do his utmost to further the wishes of the Signatories. All depends on the action of 
the Roman Catholics. If they agree to the proposal, then I think there will be no 
difficulty whatever, and Slavery would be abolished in the Kingdom of Uganda. 

If people at home have had any doubts as to the retention of this country, surely 
this incident will cause them to change their minds. Here is an exhibition of practical 
Christianity such as the world has rarely seen. Retain British influence in the 
country, and without question freedom will be the law of the land. Abandon it and 
Slavery in its most hideous form, that under Mohammedans, will spread like a pall 


over the whole land. ALFRED, E. Eg. Arrica BisnHop. 
(Enclosure.) 


Sisi Waprotestanti Wakubwa wote tumekubali kushika destari hii njema ya 
kiungwana. Tunakubali kuwafungna na kuwapa huru kabisa watumwa wote. Na 
hapa majina yetu Wakubwa. 


KATIKIRO MULONDO BARTOLOMAYO NAMUWAMU MuyonJo 
KABUNGULU MUJASI MwaNGa CMUBANDA KANGAZE 
SEKIBOBO MUKABYA SABAGANZI MUNAKULAYA Muyoza 
MUKWENDA KANTA MULEMA LUIMBAZI LUKANIKA 
KaGo SEBUGULU MUKUBANKWATA MUNYWA MUKOKIRO 
MUGEMA MuwWANIKA MuBAKA NSEGE KIBALE 
KAIMA MuwaAMBYA SABALANGIRA MUKUBIRA LUWEKULA 
KANGAO MUNLIBYA MAGIMBI SENKEZI MUSALOSALO 


(Zranslation.) 
All we Protestant chiefs wish to adopt these good customs of freedom. We agree 
to untie and free completely all our Slaves. Here are our names as chiefs. 








The Slave under the Mabdi and bis Successor. 


By FATHER OHRWALDER. 
Ten Years a Captive with the Mahde. 


Cairo, Fuly ist, 1893. 

Dear Sir,—I duly received your favour and the very interesting Aztr- 
Slavery Reporter. Iam deeply grateful to the Society that deserves so well 
for aiding oppressed humanity, for the honour of making me one of its 
Corresponding Members. I am happy to accept this really Christian duty, the 
more so as I have closely watched the sufferings and troubles of these most 
wretched of all human beings. The lot of the negroes is dreadfully cruel, 
and only a heart harder than rock can witness calmly their cruel treatment. 
Never and never shall I forget the scenes of which I was a helpless eye- 
witness. This state of things can only be checked by the progressing occupa- 
tion of Africa by Christian Powers—and the sooner the better ! 

The cruel tyrants of Africa know the end of their reign to be imminent, 
and consequently the number of revolts in European colonies. But justice 
must be victorious. 

Please read from the enclosed pages what you are interested in. 

Iam much obliged for the nice paragraph in your last number of Anz- 
Slavery Reporter devoted to our negro colony at Gesira. 
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Please give my best thanks to your esteemed Committee for the honour 
conferred upon me, and thanking you again and again, 
Believe me to remain, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 
Don Jose¥ OHRWALDER, 
Jo Mr. Cuas. H. Aen. Misstonary for the Soudan. 


FATHER OHRWALDER'’S LETTER (Translated from the German). 


Wuen Manommep AcHMED unfurled the banner of revolt against the Egyptian 
Government, and Manpt, being the last of the prophets, foretold the end of the world 
in the frequently occurring “ El dinia halaset,” 7.c., “the world comes to an end,” he 
announced equality of race, equality of religion, equality of mankind, equality of 
wealth for the last days of our mother earth ; and in order to make these announce- 
ments truthful, he affirmed he would either force the resisting to submit or destroy 
them. Upon these principles Slave-trade had to come to anend. At last a ray of 
liberty dawned upon the poor negroes, at least for the last days of this world. With 
sweet words the Maupr announced that there is only one master, 7.c., Gop, and the 
Maupt is His representative (Vicar) on earth, and that all mankind are his Slaves. 
“ Abid Allah,” zz., “ All are to look upon each other as brothers” ; those who went 
astray, those who quarrelled are to be advised with brotherly love. Certain visible 
tokens of this brotherhood, such as to kiss one another's hands, to embrace several 
times, were the immediate outcome of these doctrines. The master embraced his 
Slave, kissed his hands, the title “ Sidi,” #.¢., “ Sir,” became general, names as Hanaga, 
Bey, Pascha and others, which express a preferred rank in society, disappeared 
immediately. Masters who previously rode proudly on donkeys, and made their 
Slaves follow them on foot, had pity on them and put the boy on the donkey behind 
themselves, But the MaAnp1 had no intention of abolishing Slavery, but only to 
deceive, so as to gain the love of everyone, and thus come to power to break all his 
promises. During his reign consequently trade in human flesh became larger than 
ever. However, for a short period the poor negroes experienced a somewhat better 
treatment in consequence of these doctrines ; but, it must be well understood, only 
during the first few years of this departure, wherefore the Slaves joyfully saluted the 
new prophet, and spoke and acted in his interest. The improvement of their position 
was brought about by several circumstances. 


GIAHAD, OR Hoty War. 


The Maupt declared “ Giahad,” i.c., “Holy War,” the most desirable of all 
good deeds, and so as to escape the burdensome every-day work, the negroes 
devoted themselves readily to the wished-for war, and so forgot for a time their 
subordinate position. The Slaves welcomed this revolution, and flocked to the 
banner of the Manni along with their masters. Many of the masters preferred 
to remain at home, away from all peril, and seut their Slaves instead, who 
consequently became almost independent. If a Slave was discontented with his 
lot, he escaped altogether, and enlisted in this army, where his master could not put 
his hand on him. Then the new laws of the Manpt against:drinking beer, and 
smoking and chewing tobacco, and so on, enabled the Slaves to check their own 
masters ; if a master used a Slave ill, he could take vengeance by an accusation that 
was readily believed. Then in the beginning of the revolt the country was very rich, 
and abounding in produce of all sorts, that the Slaves also were able to have their fill- 
But only Slaves who had been with their masters a number of years, and knew their 
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situation and circumstances well, participated in the improvement as it seemed, and 
not those Slaves who had lost their liberty by the robbers of the new government. 
This improved condition lasted only a very short time after General Hicks’s defeat, 
and after the Maup1 and his generals once were conscious of their power, they at once 
came to the front with their real demands and intentions, and committed Slavery in 
the most cruel and indignant manner. Until the fall of Khartoum the Manpt was too 
busy to destroy the first and most important enemy, the Egyptians, and consequently 
was not prepared yet to plunder the country and to punish the different tribes for 
negligence. After the fall of Darfur and Bahr-el-Ghazal, of course thousands of 
unfortunate beings were brought to Kordofan-Omdurman, but the regular Slave-trade 
only commenced after the fall of Khartoum. 


SLAVE-RAIps. 


Later the negroes and free tribes of Arabs were accused of revolting and 
disobeying the Manpr and his cruel generals, and war was declared against them. 
Asu-ANGIA, leader of the black troops, raged for more than a year in a cruel manner 
in the mountains of Dar-Nuba, where he attacked all fortified hills and made thousands 
of Slaves, and sent some to Omdurman, some he enlisted in his army, and thousands 
were killed in the fight. Darfur, in consequence of the number of fights, produced 
a great many Slaves. The Blue River district, near Fazogl and Abyssinia, had to 
deliver up a great many of their inhabitants to Slavery. From Abyssinia especially a 
number of female Slaves were transported, who were sold at Omdurman very cheaply, 
as their great number had a depressing effect on the market. At Galabat many a 
negro soldier had three to four young Abyssinian women. 

Later on they ransacked the districts on the White River. Faschioda was robbed 
completely, and at present the plundering troops of the Khalifa extend their devasta- 
tions as far as Gondokoro, Gebel, Regief, Dufileé. Of the Slaves that they obtained 
here the male ones are turned into soldiers, and the female ones are sold. The 
Emirs, and other high officials in the provinces, having procured for themselves a 
sufficient number of them, the remainder of the Slaves go to Omdurman, to the 
public market, from where they are being distributed to Gesira, Kassala, Berber, 
Dongola, and as far as Egypt. At Omdurman, Slaves were even stolen, and sold 
to thieves’ accomplices, who hide them in out of the way places. The negro soldiers 
went even farther ; by consent of their own wives they sold their wives cheaply, and, 
having received the money for them, the wives escaped, and the deceived buyers 
were unable to seek the protection of the law. Sometimes, of course, it would happen 
that the buyer was one too many for them, and after having paid down the money 
demanded to have the Slave secured immediately, and so the seller lost his own wife 
never to see her again. It also happened frequently, I am sorry to say, that soldiers 
sold their own wives secretly against their word. 

One would think, from what has been said above, that the Soudan belonging 
to the Khalifa was crowded with Slaves, but this is not so. Wars, diseases, and 
especially starvation, have raged dreadfully among these unfortunate people. ‘There 
Were masters who have lost five to ten, and even fifteen Slaves, from starvation. 
Besides, the Slaves do not get old, the enormous amount of overwork and bad treatment 
bring them to an early grave. 

The Mauopr’s false promises did not last long, nor did he ever think seriously of 
carrying them out; after having secured his power, he did not intend establishing 
equality of mankind, or at least improve the lot of the Slaves, on the contrary, it 
became worse and worse, especially in consequence of the ruin of the country, 
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brought about by continuous wars, whereby the poor Slaves suffered most, and are 
still suffering. 


Sap Lot OF THE SLAVES. 


Let us now consider more closely the lot of the Slaves under the reign of Khalifa 
ABDULLAH, the cruel potentate of the Soudan. 

In Mehedia the Slaves are. much worse off than during the Egyptian Govern- 
ment ; then there was abundance of food, and these poor Slaves were not starving. 
On account of the general opulence the masters were not obliged to use the Slaves to 
the very utmost. Of course, also at that time, the masters behaved very cruelly 
towards their poor Slaves, but these cruelties were not so frequent as in this period, 
and materially they were very much better situated then. At present Slavery has 
been brought to the height of cruelty, and therein, and only therein, the Soudanese 
are content with their present Government, though just now they would gladly 
renounce it, if only they could be liberated from the yoke of the Khalifa. The general 
want and impecuniosity forces the masters to put a heavy burden upon their Slaves, 
and, besides, covetousness and cruelty are a strong motive to abuse them materially 
and morally, more than can be imagined, to the greatest indignation of every human 
heart that has any feeling, without being able to offer the least help and resistance. 
The Slave is treated as an animal that has to earn his master’s living and that has to 
make his life as pleasant as possible. The Slave has to cultivate the soil during the 
wet season, as well as in the dry period along the rivers by watering them by artificial 
means. For this purpose they use the sulky Slaves, especially to get the water from 
the river by means of a specially constructed contrivance, as they do not require to leave 
their place, and thus, though heavily chained, render valuable services. At Omdur- 
man, and in the provinces, they are let for the day to assist in building habitations. 
Omdurman and other new villages in Mehedia have been entirely built by Slaves. 
One of their heaviest tasks is the mixing of mortar and kneading it in the broiling sun 
from morning till evening. The great number of wells which have recently been 
made at Omdurman were dug by Slaves. Ina depth of seventy feet and more the strong 
constitution of the negroes even cannot resist the enormous heat, which is like being in 
a baker’s oven, and the Slaves would succumb if not changed frequently. The wages 
thus earned in a day have to be handed over to their masters at night. The food of 
these unfortunates consists in a handful of durah. If there is no work for them in 
town, the :Slaves, both male and female, have to go to the wild districts to gather 
wood and thorns for fuel, or grass for fodder, and carry it for sale to the market. 

It takes two days before they return to the market with their burden. In con- 
sequence of continued gathering of wood every hedge in the neighbourhood of 
Omdurman has disappeared, and in order to obtain the necessary fuel the Slaves have 
to go farther and farther. A rope and a “fas” (a small primitive chopper) are their 
tools, and their food for the whole journey consists in a handful of “durah” tied ina 
corner of a cloth round their waist. Perhaps they may find in the woods one or two 
grasshoppers or wild fruit of some sort to keep them from starving. 

DaiLy Tasks OF THE SLAVE. 

Before the day begins to dawn the Slaves leave town and trot at a quick pace 
towards the north over the hill-sides of Kereri, which is the nearest place at which 
wood is still to be got. After a short rest, they gather wood and branches of trees 
and make up a bundle. Meanwhile night spreads her mantle at a quick pace over the 
plain, and the poor Slaves throw themselves, over-tired from fatigue, upon the hard 
ground, after having cleared away the thorns and stones, and they often sleep more 
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soundly than many others on soft beds, I suppose. At break of day they resume work 
quickly and complete the bundle, if they can push a small piece of wuod into it here 
or there, and then they make a round sort of cushion of grass, in shape like a plate, to 
serve as a pad on their head, where they carry the bundle, which is of great weight. 
Now the most difficult part of their task commences. As a rule they carry too 
heavy a burden, partly because they are afraid to be severely punished by their 
masters, partly because they often try to make a trifling gain for themselves. After 
a long and fatiguing march they arrive at the first cottages of Omdurman, and 
present a most pitiable aspect, One can notice how they drag themselves along 
encouraged merely by the termination of their journey in view. Their backs are bent 
and they appear to succumb every instant. They throw off their burdens to rest at 
short distances, decreasing every time. Their necks appear to break, and clutching 
them with both hands, they try to replace the muscles in their proper places by pressing 
and stroking same. Only a rag round their waists, and their black glossy bodies 
wet with perspiration, they throw themselves to the ground to rest their cramped 
spines. But the stoppage is only a short one, as the burden has to be sold in the 
market before sunset. The poor Slaves’ feet are quite distorted in consequence of 
carrying such loads, their toes are far apart, their soles are torn, and the ground 
heated by the broiling sun has hardened their skin like the senseless bark of a tree. 
Pains more excruciating are their companions in winter. Nearly naked and badly 
fed, they feel the cold much more, and get completely numbed so that they can hardly 
move; and only then when the sun charitably sends his warming beams from the 
horizon they gain new life not unlike a numbed lizard. During winter their skin is 
dry and like a leper’s. They thankfully accept a little oil in preference to anything 
else, and they rub themselves with it to soften their skin. 


No WAGES FOR THEM. 


Having at last disposed their burden in the market, they return home and hand 
the money over to their masters. After that the female Slaves have to go to the 
“morhaka”’ to grind “durah,” and then prepare supper. In order to keep these poor 
wretches awake, or to prevent their eating grains of durah while grinding, they 
make them accompany the hard work with a monotonous song. If she cease singing 
her mistress insults her with bad language to make her do her duty. At length, after 
a scanty meal, they are allowed to rest, to commence the following day again with 
their journey to the wild country. Other female Slaves’ duty is to sell water only, 
which, excepting the grinding of corn, is the heaviest labour, and kills most of them 
before long. 

W ATER-CARRIERS. 


Before they had wells at Omdurman, the water had to be carried to all parts of 
the far-stretching town in spheric vessels of clay or in skins. Since then the supply 
of water is not quite so tiring, as they have not to carry it from so great a distance as 
the river; but, instead of that, one has to consider the enormous trouble caused by 
drawing the water from these deep wells. For that purpose serves a leather bag kept 
extended by a hoop, which is called “delo.” The rope wherewith they lower this 
“delo” is made of twisted palm leaves, and is very rough, causing great pain to the 
hands of these poor women, which makes their hands in course of time as hard as 
leather. 

When the pail is filled, which is a spherical vessel of clay called “ borma,” it is 
taken to the market, and if there is no demand for water, the poor female has to walk 
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all through the town to find a consumer, and one often can hear a feeble voice calling 
out, “Schair-el-ma”—i.e., sale of water—to attract the attention of people who should 
require some, Very often the woman has to carry a sucking baby all day long, tied 
with a shawl to her back, much to the greatest pain both of mother and child. The 
list “borma” at night has to be taken home, and from the money thus earned she has 
to get.salt and fuel, and other necessary articles for her master’s supper, which she 
has to prepare herself. 

; FETTERS AND CHAINS, 


If the mistress suspects a Slave trying to escape, she is heavily chained by the 
feet so as to frustrate any attempt of escape; but she has to do her work all the same. 
If such a female Slave has a child, it is kept at home, where it is left alone to cry and 
scream all day, and is often beaten to be silent while the poor mother does her hard 
task. It often happens that a mother, despairing of the cruel treatment, leaves her 
child behind and escapes. 

The female Slaves who do the menial duties indoors fare by no means better; 
they are even worse off, as they are always looked after by the mistress herself. All 
day long they are being punished by severe and insulting words, of which one could 
fill a book, which express anything but that the Slave is likewise a human being and 
entitled to certain privileges. 

Altogether, the treatment of the female Slaves is very much worse than that of 
the male ones, who very frequently gain their liberty through serving in the army, 
although there they often are badly fed and clothed, and, in the bargain, have to 
sacrifice their lives for the despot. 

Many of these soldiers, however, have obtained high positions in Mehedia, either 
as eunuchs or as soldiers, and the Khalifa knows very well how to use them against 
the free Arabs who are not satisfied with his government, and, on the other hand, 
‘these negroes, suddenly come to power, gladly avail themselves of the chance to take 
vengeance on their former tyrants. 

There are also many female Slaves who obtain a preferred position, especially 
those whom Nature has gifted with a pleasing face and form. They are made 
concubines and feel less acutely their wretched existence, and have sweet hopes of 
once gaining their liberty if they bring issue to their master and he should die. Of 
course many have to endure severe disputes with their rivals—their master’s free 
wives—and the latter often make their existence more wretched than that of the 
ordinary female Slaves. 

The Slaves having lost their liberty have their names changed which their parents 
gave them at home, and they receive new names, but never the same as ordinary free 
people. 

Many of their names describes the Slaves as a gift from Gop, as “ Karim- 
athana,” é.¢., the liberal One (7.c., Gop) has given ; or “ Cher-Allah,” é.c., gift of Gop ; 
or, “ Faddl-el-Sid,” or “ Faddl-el-Manla,” #.c., Gop’s providence, etc. Other names 
refer to their masters, as “ Aesch-Raso,” i.c., long live his head (i.c., of the master), 
Other names are attributes as ‘‘Gemila,” 7.c., the beautiful ; or “ Theieba,” i.c., the 
good ; or “ Morcian,” #.¢., the precious stone ; ‘‘ Almas,” i.2., the diamond, etc. 


THE MOoTHER-TONGUE. 


The negroes, as a rule, learn to converse, more or less, pretty well in the Arabian 
language, but they rarely forget their mother-tongue, as they have many opportunities 
of mecting some of their countrymen, to whom they of course prefer talking in their 
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own language. It frequently. happens that husband and wife meet again after long 
separation, or more often still a mother her own child, or a brother his sister; but 
such a meeting only makes them feel their situation more bitterly instead of allaying 
their sorrows, as for them there is no home, nor any hope of ever having one again. I 
witnessed myself scenes really sad and touching, when a father met and recognised his 
son, or a mother her child ; but not overwhelmed with joy as one would expect, but 
calm and sad they faced one another ; not a tear escaped their eyes, not from lack of 
sympathy, but rather from the reason that such a meeting causes them to feel their 
wretched position more acutely than before. The masters do not like Slaves related 
to each other to meet, as they fear their meeting might recall to their minds old 
thoughts of home, and so encourage them to flight. Many of these wretched Slaves 
submit helplessly to their fate; many of them are perhaps so ignorant that they 
believe it ought to be as it is ; but many feel the burden of servitude bitterly, and I 
have known not only a few of such ones, who again and again thought of their 
country, narrated their previous fortunes, related the happy days of their youth, 
and the cruelty of their capture, and who always hoped in vain once again to see 
their dear homes, and uttered terrible curses and oaths against their masters, with, 
dreadful malice showing in their eyes. 


No Escape. 


Partly to regain their golden liberty, partly to escape the cruel treatment, Slaves 
continuously make attempts of flight. These poor people never gain their liberty, 
and never again view their home. The masters prosecute like bloodhounds the 


deserters, and sooner or later recapture them, even if they reached the borders cf 


Abyssinia and Egypt, or fled to the vast countries of the Soudan. The Soudanese 
never tires of capturing the deserter, and continues often for years, until he succeeds. 
Wherever the Slave may go he is captured as a valuable prey, and so only changes 
his master. If a master succeeds in capturing a deserted Slave, he is treated much 
worse than previously. At first he is horsewhipped till the blood runs down his back, 
and then laden with heavy chains, and tamed by hunger and work. Little boys are 
cut with razors on body and back, rubbed with salt and cayenne pepper, and then, 
when these wounds are partly healed, pinched until these cuts open again, so as to- 
remember their punishment. There is no doubt there are Slaves who are content 
with their existence. Among these latter are those who have learned a trade, as 
cobblers, tailors, saddlers, joiners or barbers, but they likewise do not work for them- 
selves, but for their master, which always must remind them of the fact that they are- 
and remain Slaves as well as their children. The unlimited liberty that is allowed 
them with regard to morality, and which is greatly encouraged by all means possible, 
only degrades the Slaves in the eyes of the free, instead of regaining the loss of human 
privileges. Consequently the Slave is so utterly despised, which places him below 
the beast. Everybody is dissatisfied with what the Slave does, which is expressed in. 
the saying, always used: “Ihe Slave is no good.” These masters would like to see 
the poor, negroes work and toil for their tyrants in the most submissive and most 
perfect manner, and after that thank the Lord for the yoke that these masters put 
upon them. It is considered a crime if the Slave submit to force only, Slavery has. 
taken root in the hearts of all, so that when the news jof abolishing it in Egypt 
reached the Soudan, even people of sense could not persuade themselves that Egypt 
could manage to get on without it, and as all are convinced that after the Soudan has. 
been retaken Slavery would here also be abolished, many declared at first excitedly, 
although bitter enemies of the Khalifa, that they would rather be his Slaves, than 
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having to be of the same rank with the despised negroes. The negroes are despised 
so much so that I myself have heard Christians say they would renounce Heaven if 
negroes were admitted there, and blamed us severely because we baptised negro 
children. To calla Slave his property, to be able to call every moment “ja abid, ja 
chaden, i.¢., Slave (male and female); to feel master over his equal, without cal- 
culating the material profit he gains, to be able to demand services that a free servant 
would never render, and that are inspired by unlimited licentiousness and imperious- 
ness is so sweet and enticing that everyone tries his best to obtain at least one 
of these unfortunate Slaves. 

I have only heard of a very few cases of a slave revolting against his master, 
trying to assassinate him ; and of still less cases of a slave attempting suicide to free 
himself of his miserable existence. By humane aid alone the Slaves can obtain justice, 
and it must be brought about that the negro also is being treated as a human being. 
The negro, who by nature occupies a low grade, is made more and more insensible by 
Slavery, and who of us has not pity on him if we consider how he was cruelly taken 
away from his home? Plunder, murder, fire, all has to be borne by the survivors. 
Such hardships undermine constitutions even stronger than a negro’s, and last, not 
least, the great deal of bad treatment and contempt completely destroy his sense of 
morality. 

Let us hope that the end of this century may bring to the negroes, at least ina 
general way, the end of Slavery. So help the Lord. Don JOSEF OHRWALDER. 








SlavesTrade in Cripoll. 
In our issue for January and February last, we published a long correspon- 
dence between the ANTI-SLAVERY SociETy and the EARL or RosEBeEry, with 
respect to the Slave-trade under the Turkish flag, in which the Society 
brought under the notice of the Foreign Office the continued activity of the 
Slave-trade from various ports of Tripoli. 

In reply to the statements of the ANTI-SLAVERY Society, Sir PHILIP 
CurrIE denied that there was any Slave-trade except in the interior, and too 
far removed from the districts of Her Majesty’s consuls to enable them to 
obtain accurate information on the subject, and at the same time he stated 
that the British Consul had never reported the existence of such trade at 
Benghazi. 

On the 24th August, however, the Foreign Office published a despatch 
from the Consul at Benghazi, which fully bears out the contention of the 
Society that the Slave-trade existed from the ports of Tripoli, as stated by 
Messrs. H. Gurney and Cuas. H. ALLEN, who lately visited that country as 
a deputation from the ANTI-SLAVERY SociETy. The report gives particulars 
of the smuggling of Slaves on board a British and a Turkish steamer ; in the 
latter case as many as thirteen having been surreptitiously shipped. The 
Consul concludes by saying: “This is the first time that Slaves have been 
taken on board in such a bare-faced manner, and I have therefore thought it 
my duty to call upon the Acting-Governor to make a thorough enquiry, and 
to make the necessary arrests should the captain and the officers of the Bahr 
Fedid return here.” 
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Royal Wiger Company. 


Lorp ABERDARE’S SPEECH AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ROYAL 
NIGER Company, JULY 13, 1893. 


Ir has been our habit for some years to deal with the commercial aspects of the 
Company in the report issued with our balance-sheet, while in my annual speeches I 
have put before you such political matters as are of an important and interesting 
character. I propose to follow this course to-day, and I need hardly remind you 
how completely dependent on each other are commerce and politics in regions so 
unsettled, barbarous and difficult of access, as the Niger territories. 

With one notable exception on the Upper Benué, to which I shall refer later, the 
political situation since we last met has been satisfactory. 


THE Lower NIGER. 


The troubles which had shortly before that time broken out between certain 
natives of the delta and some British merchants were repressed by a very successful 
expedition, and the peace then established has not been again disturbed. 


THE MippteE NIGER. 


You will also remember that not long before our last meeting, two members of 
our Council had returned from a special mission to the territories, during which they 
had visited a Mohammedan Emir then engaged in hostilities with the Company. 
They reported a complete re-establishment of amicable relations and an apparent 
removal of all causes of serious differences in the future. But our envoys felt, and 
we all felt, that the sincerity of this Emir would be best proved, not by promises, but 
by his conduct during the long dry season—from October to June—when the Com- 
pany’s first line of defence, its fleet, is not so effective as during the high water from 
June to October. The dry season of 1892-93 has passed without any renewal of the 
incidents of that of 1891-92; but it is only right to add that quite lately the attitude 
of this Emir has been less satisfactory, owing to the wide-spread, though, we trust, 
only temporary, injury inflicted on the influence of the Company by events on the 
Upper Benué, to which I shall presently refer. 


THE Lower BENUE. 


In the regions of the Lower Benué, the firm action of the Company has—at any 
rate for the present—put an end to that intolerable system of Slave-raiding which 
formerly depopulated whole districts ; those pagans who were not killed or captured 
as Slaves by the Moslem raiders being hunted into the bush, where most of them died 
for want of subsistence. But in this region, also, the difficulties of the Company have 
been greatly increased by the temporary paralysis of its authority in the neighbouring 
districts of the Upper Benué. 

THE Uprer BENUE. 

In this region the state of affairs was satisfactory up to December last. When our 
Agent-General, Mr. FLint, returned to the territories in June of last year, to replace 
his deputy, Mr. WALLACE, the latter was despatched to the Upper Benué in order to 
come to a clear understanding with the Emir of Muri, who had been greatly offended 
by the steadfast refusal of the Company to supply him with rifles and cartridges. 
You will remember that, under the provisions of the Brussels Conference, it is 
forbidden to supply weapons of precision, or ammunition for such weapons, to the 
natives of Equatorial Africa. But the Company may fairly boast of having forestalled 
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by some years this international action, and of having been the first government to 
take this salutary step. Legislation on this important matter was, indeed, one of our 
earliest acts under the powers conferred on us by the Charter of 1886. The Emir of 
Muri had, however, a more serious ground of complaint against us in our opposition 
to his Slave-raiding excursions, The intense indignation which such opposition 
raises in a Moslem Emir will be readily intelligible to those who know how completely 
he looks upon the neighbouring Pagan population as his legitimate prey. To this 
sense of injury must be added a more tangible cause of irritation. The Emir of Muri 
is a subject of the Sultan of Sokoto, to whom he sends a considerable annual tribute, 
which has hitherto been paid in Slaves. Interference with his prerogative in this 
respect would therefore force him to find some substitute for this contribution. 
The policy of the Company in dealing with these Moslem Emirs has always been to 
promote legitimate commerce which may furnish them with the means of fulfilling 
their obligations without Slave-raiding. Mr. WALLACE was very successful in his 
mission, and during last August established a satisfactory understanding with the 
Emir of Muri. This brings me to the solitary but most serious exception to the 
peace of the territories to which I have referred. 
LIEUTENANT MiIzon. 

I must once more occupy your time with Lieutenant Mizon, to whose conduct 
I devoted a considerable portion of my speech last year. A document narrating his 
subsequent proceedings was circulated among you by the Deputy-Governor during 
my absence on the Continent, and I propose, therefore, to deal with the matter very 
concisely. Shortly after our last Annual Meeting we received through the Foreign 
‘Office a request from the French Government to allow Lieutenant Mizon, accompanied 
by no less than twelve compatriots, to pass a strongly-armed force through our 
territories into regions beyond our sphere. This expedition was described as a 
‘‘quite pacific enterprise,’ and the fullest assurances were given by the French 
Government that Lieutenant Mizon would conform scrupulously to their instructions 
to observe “the very special obligations imposed upon him by the strict observance 
-of the dispositions of the Brussels Conference.” . . . Ido not wish to comment 
on the negotiations which ensued. I will only say that all our forebodings—based on 
our experience of Lieutenant Mizon’s character and on his public declarations before 
leaving France—have been most lamentably fulfilled, and that the positive pledges 
given by the French Government have been flagrantly violated by him. Instead of 
passing through and beyond our territories, Lieutenant Mizon proceeded no further 
than the province of Muri, where he established what he terms “the French Pro- 
tectorate of the Central Soudan” within the sphere acquired by our treaties with the 
native rulers and expressly recognised by the Anglo-French Agreement of 1890. His 
capture of a pagan town in our territories, when fifty natives were killed while the 
remainder of the 2,000 inhabitants were sold into Slavery by his ally, the Emir OF 
Murt, does not rest on the evidence of our officials alone, but has been fully confirmed 
by two of his own officers, who have returned to France, and who had been entreated 
by their companions to enlighten the French public on the facts of the case. A more 
flagrant violation of the whole spirit of the Brussels Act can hardly be conceived. 1 
will mention one incident which has not yet been published, and which forcibly 
illustrates that violent interference with British authority on the Upper Benué to 
which | have alluded. Our mail service on the shallower waterways of our territories 
is carried on during the dry season by an admirably organised system of large canoes, 
which pass from station to station. Lieutenant Mizon stopped these mail canoes on 
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the Upper Benue, on the. ground that they were passing without carrying flags, 
through what he asserted were French waters. . . . I confess that I feel some 
surprise at Lieutenant Mizon’s extraordinary conduct having received any support 
whatever in the French Colonial Press. I venture to say that if an English armed 
force had, under similar false pretences, obtained access to the upper waters of the 
Senegal or the French Congo, and had similarly violated international engagements, 
no responsible newspaper in this country would have undertaken their defence, or 
would have refrained from passing severe condemnation on their proceedings. I feel 
bound to point out that we are in no way responsible for the serious mistake of 
allowing Lieutenant Mizon to enter our territories with artillery, a large stock of 
ammunition, and a force of sharpshooters from Senegal and Gaboon. But it is 
perhaps necessary to explain why—on receiving from the Niger telegraphic news of 
the violation of our territory by Lieutenant Mi1zon, as well as his other lawless doings 
—we did not order immediate action to restore British authority. Our reasons were 
threefold. In the frst place, the Upper Benué is very difficult of access during the 
dry season, and the movement of troops by water is only feasible during the months 
of August and September. In the second place, although our armed force in the 
territories is as large as we can at present afford as a permanent establishment, it is 
small compared with the areas over which it has to act, having been formed with the 
object of maintaining peace amongst the native states and tribes, and not of contending 
with a disciplined force led by Europeans and armed with modern weapons. It was, 
therefore, necessary to wait until a special force could be sent from home, strong 
enough to prevent resistance, or, at all events, to render it hopeless. In the third 
place, we felt deeply our responsibility in dealing with so serious a question, and we 
resolved, while completing our preparations for vigorous action, to leave no efforts 
unmade to effect our purpose by negotiations at home rather than by force in Africa. 
I do not know whether the French Colonial Press will believe me, but I trust that our 
own countrymen and all impartial persons will accept my statement that in these 
international questions we endeavour to act upon the wise advice recently enunciated 
by the Prime Minister in his speech on International Arbitration: “To cherish that 
habit of mind by which we are enabled to accustom ourselves to form just, moderate, 
and rational estimates of our own claims, and not by pitching them at extravagant 
height to lay the basis of quarrel and possibly of bloodshed.” But, on the other hand, 
we cannot forget that the rights which we are defending are not only clear and 
unquestionable, but are Imperial rights, and that if these are neglected, or if we 
permit them to be violated, the fabric of our long and arduous labours must be 
speedily ruined. P 

I earnestly hope that we may before long be able to inform you that the result 
of our negotiations has been satisfactory ; but at present I can only say that the 
French Government has given to Her Majesty’s Foreign Office such assurances as, 
indeed, no Government that respects international agreements could refuse to give, 
and which, if fully carried out, will avert the necessity of collision in Africa. 


Zanzibar Slave-Trade. 
EVIDENCE is not wanting that the Slave-trade is brisk in Zanzibar, and that 
its merchants find the money to equip the man-raiding expeditions. 

This is what Dr. Motoney, of the recent Stairs Expedition to Katanga, 
told the Royal Geographical Society, at its meeting on sth June, 1893 :-— 

“ A half-caste Slave-dealer, MAKATUBA by name, the factotum of a rich Zanzibar 
merchant (the italics are ours), had passed through Murungu some weeks previously, 
and signs of his progress were to be seen on every side, in the shape of burnt and 
deserted villages. Jn one week we saw no less than six tn absolute ruins.” 

It would be interesting to know who the Zanzibar merchant was, and 


what was his nationality. 
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The SlaveeTrade in German Last Africa. 


EXTRACTS FROM A Report ON THE SLAVE-TRADE, BY THE CHIEF OF THE 
STATION OF TaBoRA. 
Translated by Cuas. H. Aten. 

“ Att Arabs and Wangwanas, as well as the Wanyamwezi Sultans and their people 
(in a word, every free man in the Wanyamwezi territory) are Slave merchants, or 
serve directly or indirectly as agents for the Slave-trade. Tabora, especially, with its 
numerous ¢embés and its scattered houses of Arabs and Wangwanas, as well as the 
villages of the Sultan of Unyanyembe form the central depot, where is collected not 
only the products connected with the trade in ivory, but, above all, those connected 
with the Slave-trade. These enclosed ¢embdés, like fortresses, serve as prisons. The 
Wangwanas hold Slaves, and their wives are the gaolers, who are well paid by the 
traders, for they receive, or procure fraudulently, a portion of the profits, and lead the 
most licentious and immoral life. This suffices to render these brutalised beings the 
most trustworthy instruments in the hands of these merchants. The tendencies of 
the savage negro to immorality cause the newly-captured Slaves, especially the 
women, to willingly take part in the orgies of which these ¢emdés are the scene. At 
the end of a short time the greater number are sufficiently prepared to join the caravan 
in its journey to the coast—that is to say, to go there of their own free will, whether 
under the name of porters or domestic Slaves without the necessity of putting them 
in chains, because up to that time they have only learnt to know what Slavery means 
under the most seductive colours. Little work, plenty of food, every variety of 
debauchery, small presents and trinkets, the disorder and the filth of the Arab houses, 
combine to render slavery more attractive than free paid labour in European service. 
Added to this the horrifying histories given by the Arabs of the character and 
Government of the Europeans, impose upon the credulity of these ignorant and 
unfortunate people. All these causes combined, explain why, for the most part, these 
ignorant Slaves not only do not seek to be delivered by Europeans, but try to conceal 
the fact of their servitude.” (Zhe above was addressed to the Imperial Governor.) 

The report continues to lament the difficulty of dealing with these 
ubiquitous Slave-dealers. He says that if he were to hang them all there 
would not bea living man left in Tabora, and that he is obliged, therefore, 
to confine himself to milder punishments, and even to carry out these with 
much circumspection. Were he to hang any of these men, the irritation 
would be so great that it would be impossible to hold the country. This 
completely justifies the action taken by the BritisH AND ForeIGN ANTI- 
SLAVERY SOCIETY in not giving its sanction to the employment of force for 
stopping the Slave-trade, either by land or by sea. It is useless to attempt 
to fight the Arabs on shore, and it is almost useless to attempt to capture the 
slaves at sea, as these captures seldom amount to more than five per cent. of 
the Slaves shipped. 

We would gladly give the whole of the report from which we have made 
the above quotations did space allow of it, but it is important to note that 
the Chief of the Station at Tabora, explains further on that the Slaves who 
are brought there from the Hinterland are conducted in small detachments 
to the coast in order to be embarked clandestinely, and it is oaly when the 
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Slave arrives at his port of destination that the Arab accepts delivery of him. 
Up to that moment. the operations are conducted by the Wanyamwezi, 
who are the most active and astute purveyors of the Slave-trade—the Arabs 
not finding it prudent to conduct Slave raids in the German Protectorate. 
The wars of the Wanyamwezi are nothing but Slave raids for the purpose of 
supplying the Arab market, and when the German occupation shall have 
made these raids impossible, the Sultans will sell their own subjects, and 
even their children ; he therefore recommends that all expeditions into the 
country should abstain from acts of violence until the occupation of posts is 
definitively accomplished all along the line. 


The BritisH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY recommends not only 
that force should not be used, but that Slavery should be abolished, not 
only in Zanzibar, but in all British and European Protectorates, as this alone 
will put an end to the Slave-trade, which the Arabs, as well as their 
bankers, find so profitable. 








Lictivity of the SlaveeTrade at Zanzibar. 


Les Missions Catholiques, just received, states :— 
In communicating the letter which he has addressed to his Eminence 
Cardinal LepocHowsk!, Monseigneur De CouRMONT writes :— 


“Permit me to give you some intelligence on the subject of Slavery in Zanzibar. 
The Slave-trade, although carried out with greater concealment and precaution, does 
not diminish. The ports of embarkation, watched by the English and the Germans 
do not fail to receive cargoes from traders, who, often with an audacity and an 
unheard-of good fortune, transport Slaves under the very noses of the most cautious 
watchers. 

“ Thus in the open roadstead of Zanzibar, from the upper floors of our hospital, 
we saw pass every morning, until we had warned the police, a canoe manned by two 
rowers, at the bottom of which were stretched out, and hidden from ordinary view, 
some negroes brought into the town to be sold. 

“TI have given notice of these Slave-trade operations from time to time in my 
reports addressed to His Eminence, who in March last was pleased to grant me a sum 
of 38,000 francs to assist the freed blacks ransomed by us, or handed over to us by 
the consuls, The enclosed letter, which I have just forwarded to Cardinal Leno- 
CHOWSKI, gives the exact state of the special work which this constant open sore of 
Slavery has created alongside our other enterprises of civilisation and evangelisation. 
Two hundred and sixty Slaves set free at our cost in less than a year! This is an 
item which says much in explanation of our needs !” 


( Enclosure.) 


“J had the honour, in my letter of 1st April last, to inform your Eminence of a 
capture of Slaves made in the month of March by the Germans, in consequence of 
which they handed to us forty-five children, set free by them. . . . In the month 
of April we have received from the Consul of France seventy-six boys and girls. 
These poor children had been found dying and deprived of air, closely shut up in the 
hold of the dhow by the captain, an Arab half-caste, who, in order better to ensure 
the safe transport of his human cargo, flew the French flag. Again, towards the end 
of the same month, the English captured a dhow with sixty-five Slaves. Of this 
number only nine were distributed to us ; the others were selected by the Protestant 
Missions, or were destined to domestic service, or as Jabourers in English families or 
upon English properties. . . .” (/vom the French.) 
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Zan3zibar. 
THE ARAB SLAVE-TRADERS AND THEIR BANKERS. 


From the Belgian Vouvement Ant’-Esclavagiste we quote the following 
respecting Slave-traders and their bankers :— 


“The Arabs are the debtors to certain bankers in Zanzibar, who, in order to 
cover their credits, accept contracts assuring them of a reimbursement in ivory and 
Slaves, brought by the caravans from the interior to the coast. These caravans are 
furnished at Zanzibar with powder and guns, with but few, if any other articles, and 
certainly not enough to provision the caravans as far as the lakes, It follows, 
therefore, that they leave Zanzibar with the pre-conceived intention of living on the 
resources of the country in these remote regions, and one knows what that means. 
As for the trade which they are going to carry on, when they carry only weapons of 
war, it is of a nature to justify the re-assembling at Brussels of the International 
Conference, which has taken measures, as is well known, for the suppression of the 
Slave-trade.” 


We would inquire whether some of these “ bankers,” who supply the 
Zanzibar Slave-traders with the sinews of war, are not British subjects ? 





Obituary. 
THE LATE MISS GORDON. 


THE death of Miss Aucusta Gorpon, the well-known and honoured sister of 
the late General GorDon, which occurred at her residence, Southampton, on 
the 9th August, came as a painful surprise to those numerous friends who 
have so long associated her name with works of philanthropy and charity. 
Miss GorDON being the only unmarried sister, and bearing the name of her 
famous brother, is of course better known to the general public than the two 
married sisters who remain—Mrs. ANDERSON and Mrs. Morratt—who are, 
we believe, the only survivors of that generation. It was to Miss Gornon that 
the numerous and voluminous letters penned by General Gorpon in the 
Soudan were addressed, and, being afterwards published by Dr. BirkKBECK 
Hitt, they forma most interesting and valuable record of his work in Central 
Africa prior to his last sad and fatal mission. 

Miss Gorpon took the greatest interest in the Gorpon Boys’ Home, and 
in many other charitable works, including the ANTI-SLAveERY SOCIETY, at 
whose jubilee meeting in the Guildhall, in 1884, she was present. Her health 
had been very indifferent since Christmas last, though she still continued her 
active labours for the good of others, and was cheered and solaced in her 
illness by the companionship of a dear little child—granddaughter of her sister, 
Mrs. ANDERSON, to whom she was fondly attached. Miss Gorpon became 
seriously ill on the 6th August, and died on the 9th. The funeral took 
place at Southampton, and was largely attended—Her Majesty the Queen 
being represented. 
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THE LATE MR. HORNIMAN. 


By the death of this well-known philanthropist, in his 90th year, the 
ANTI-SLAVERY SocIETY loses one of its old friends, and a contributor to 
its funds. Born, at Reading, in 1803, from early life he manifested great 
ability, combined with geniality and kindliness of heart, which won him 
many hearty friends, as well as promoted his pecuniary success. But he was 
by no means satisfied with the ambition of amassing a large fortune, although 
this also he achieved. It was while in business as a grocer in the Isle of 
Wight, about the year 1847, that Mr. Horniman first developed the idea of 
packing tea, which has since been so eminently successful. Prior to that he 
had had the usual ups and downs of a business career, but from that time he 
never looked back, so to speak, commercially. About the year 1850 Mr. 
HorNnIMAN moved his business headquarters to London, and took up his 
residence at Croydon, in a house near the railway station. Later he built 
himself the palatial residence, Coombe Cliff House, the tower of which, close 
to the water-tower, is so conspicuous and interesting an object. Of the 
Society of Friends Mr. HorNIMAN was a most attached adherent, and, after 
his withdrawal, in 1869, from active participation in the great City firm of 
which he was the founder, he entered with deeper interest than ever into 
some of the religious and philanthropic movements connected with the 
Society. The funeral took place at the Friends’ Burial Ground, Park Lane, 
Croydon, on 16th August, at three o’clock. Mrs. Horniman, now of the 
age of 93, survives her husband. 


“Witt AND Beguests.—The will of Mr. Joun Horniman, late of Coombe 
Cliff, Croydon, who died on the 12th inst., has been proved, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £313.762. After making pro- 
vision for members of his family, and leaving sundry legacies to friends and 
servants, the testator makes the following bequests, free of legacy duty :— 
The Peace Society, £10,000 ; Friends’ Foreign Mission Association, 12,500 ; 
Friends’ Home Mission Committee, £11,000; Friends’ Temperance Union, 
£2,000; Moravian Mission Society, £10,000 ; North Eastern Hospital for 
Children, Hackney-road, £10,000; London Temperance Hospital, £5,000 ; 
Howard Association for Prison Reform, £2,000 ; Kingston Monthly Meeting 
of the Society of Friends for those in indigent circumstances, £3,000 ; 
Bedford Institute, First Day School and Home Mission Association, £2,000 ; 
Friends’ Christian Fellowship Union, £2,000; Friends’ First Day School 
Association, £2,000 ; and to Mr. R. B. Brockbank and others, for the spread 
of Friends’ principles in Scotland, £20,000,” 


THE LATE MR. JAMES HENDERSON. 


THE sudden death of Mr. James HENDERSON, one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
of factories, who was for many years a member of the Committee of the 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, is a considerable loss to that body, for although unable 
of late years, until quite recently, to attend its meetings, owing to his resi- 
dence in Scotland, yet he was able to help on the Society’s work through the 
press, and on several occasions rendered important services in this way to the 
Anti-Slavery cause. 
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